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Belgium have become larger, while the exports of coal from Belgium | from the strata lying above, below, and between the lower coal 
have become smaller, ; ' j measures of the colony. These exemplify the various strata lying 

In France coal consumers are laying in supplies at prices below | between the various coal seams in the north, west. and south of the 
those given in the official lists, and English coal is coming to hand|coiony. A case of specimens from Wingen contains & number of 
in large quantities. Coal was formerly purchased by the Paris | very interesting fossils. There are also two large slabs, showing 
Administration of Public Asssistance in the Charleroi basin, but! some very beautifully marked specimens of the fossil flora the 
14,000 tons required for 1873-4 have just been contracted for with | Glossopteris and the Sphcenopteris. Another case contains a collec- 


Original Correspondence. 
_— ——$—__-—— 
FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


boterne Ferrand C )lliery Company has helda general meet- 
proprietors, at which it was agreed to sink a third pit. 


| 


ided also to issue 2000 additional preference shares, in 
wiee the necessary funds. The Iron and Steel Institute of 
tain has selected Liége as the scene of its annual meeting 

The gathering will take place Aug. 18,19, 20, and 21, 
cted that the number of English visitors to this Liége 
will be at least 150. The Kessales Collieries Company, at 
will pay (August 1) afirst dividend for 1873 of 3/. 12s, 


ris copper market has been feeble, with comparatively 
iness passing. Chilian in bars, delivered at Havre, has 
10s, per ton; ditto in ingots, 88/.; and Corocoro minerals 
bper), 86/. per ton. In Germany the copper markets have 
experienced any change; local requirements are unim- 
and there is scarcely any speculation. At Rotterdam tin 
very feeble, sharing the depression which has prevailed 
ticles; Banca has brought 80 to 80} fls.; and Billiton, 79 fls. 
s been no great amount of business passing in tin at Paris, 
s have been a little better supported. Banca, delivered at 
Paris, has brought 148/.; Straits ditto, 150/.; and English, 
at Havre or Rouen, 1492. per ton. The German tin mar- 
p been rather weak, and transactions have been confined to 
baratively unimportant requirements of current consump- 
e Paris lead market has remained without change, lead 
arious sources of supply being quoted uniformly at 25/. 12s. 
The article has not experienced any change of importance 
German markets. ‘The Paris zinc market has been tend- 
pwards; the current quotation is 27/. 16s. per ton, without 
to place of delivery. The Breslau and Hamburg markets 
ibited little animation, 
Igian iron trade continues in a difficult and depressed state. 
ill exhibit firmness, but most of the ironworks and blast- 
are seeking work, and they would, probably, find it easily 
products could be offered at a price somewhat lower than 
ch is imposed upon them by the exorbitant value of com- 
and the gradual advance in the cost of labour. 
to a great extent nominal—current for refining pig are 
er ton, 12/. per ton for rails, and 16/. per ton for plates. At 
adjudication for rails for the Brussels and Luttre Railway 
tender was sent in; the price named in the tender was 
10d. per ton, The exports of rails from Belgium in May 
ally returned at 5226 tons, while the total exports for the 
months of this year were 35,048 tons, or 281 tons less than 
responding period of 1872, The exports of pig and old iron 
gium in May were 3064 tons, while those of platesamounted 
ns. The combined exports ot iron and pig from Belgium 
amounted to 19,994 tons. The imports of iron and pig into 
in May comprised 120 tons of rails, 124 tons of plates, and 
ns of rough pig. Altogether, pig and iron of every descrip- 
:imported into Belgium in May to the extent of 12,589 
hile the exports of iron from Belgium have been decreasing, 
orts of iron into Belgium have been increasing this year. 
he Belgian metallurgical establishments are profiting from 
pnt lull in affairs to carry out sundry improvements, such as 
ion of Danks’ puddling-furnaces, new blast-furnaces, and 
1 rolling-mills. The proprietors of the Belgian works hope 
s able to produce iron better and more cheaply than hitherto. 
ench metallurgical works have decided to restrict their pro- 
within the limits of the current demand, which appears to 
ung every day more limited. No real revival in the iron 
France can be anticipated until a fall in coal enables makers 
ce Iron upon more advantageous conditions. It is a long 
€ the trade has found itself in so difficult a position as at 
and unfortunately there is little prospect of any improve- 
king place during the current season. Refining pig is quoted 
eurthe-et- Moselle at 5/. 4s. to 5/. 8s, per ton. In the Cham- 
oup coke-made pig is worth 5i. 12s, to 5/.16s. per ton; and 
made pig for refining, 7/. to 7/. 2s. per ton. In the Nord 
tations are feeble; ordinary descriptions make 11/. 12s. per 
special qualities 12/, to 12/. 83. per ton; some lots of rails 
Pn taken at 12), 16s, per ton. 
4 Belgian coal trade prices still rule extremely high, but 
reat below theofficial orsemi-official rates. In the Charleroi 
‘S of coal are said to be increasing. Boats are also being 
Prices which are to be fixed next month. Thislast-mentioned 
ent proves that the prices of August are not yet fixed, and 
—— very different to those now current. In the Liége 
prs, i more firmly than had been hoped by 
e difficult a — is still declining, and becomes more 
; nore ll sale. If metallurgical industry does not re- 
Stine west 7 are blown out as they have been blown out 
oe Pome Pe a become of the new coke-ovens which 
th —, it ; ike mushrooms ? This a serious question, 
pcriptions nro — for consideration. In the Mons basin 
other pb aie maintain their price, but without much 
Avance, The, tons have, on the contrary, experienced a 
of this year thes 4-4 of coal into Belgium in the first five 
nding period pr ae tons, instead of 87,000 tons in the 
me amounted N Pos on The imports of coal into Belgium in 
Dns of coal in th * oC tons, The Zollverein sent Belgium 
Dn. The im oe bape five months of 1873, and in May alone 
00 tons White ae coke into Belgium in the same period 
be, the exnar € Imports of coal into Belgium have been 
.©€xports of coal from Belgium have presented a nota- 
Nution, Thus, in the fi 8 ve prose! r 
ported only 1 776.000 t; irst five months of this year Bel- 
e correspondin, tons of coal as compared with 1,851,000 
Ports occurred a age of 1872. The greatest diminution 
» there was a sli vena of the Low Countries. On the 
st five months of thi augmentation in the exports of coke 
NS ag compared this year, those exports amounting to 
1872. - ala 318,000 tons in the corresponding 
T to have bee ‘nile the production of the Belgian collie- 
en increasing of late, the imports of coal into 
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the Anzin, Lens, and Lievin Companies. 


The French railway com- | tion for the Government of the lower carboniferous fossils, in great 


panies are endeavouring to procure coal in Germany and England. | variety; and a sixth case contains a very choise assortment of fos- 
One of the most important Paris houses is stated to have contracted | sils, taken from 50 yards above Russell's canne! seam at Stony Creek, 


to deliver 20,000 tons, with 2 per cent. discount, at 12. 53. 9. per 
ton on trucks at Boulogne; these terms represent a reduction of 
Is, 6d. to 2s, per ton as compared with those paid previously. It 
may be added that at present prices transactions are only concluded 
to meet the indispensable requirements of consumption. There ap- 
pears a growing impression, upon the whole, that prices will not be 
maintained at their present level much longer. Some colliery pro- 
prietors seem to calculate on a revival in the demand in August, 
September, and October; the crisis of 1872 was, however, aruce lesson, 
and both companies and the public are on their guard, 





THE AUSTRALIAN COAL TRADE. 
The importance to the industrial interests of Great Britain that 
the coal resources of other countries should be speedily and success- 
fully developed, in order to diminish tlie demand in this country, 
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Much interest was taken in a variety of samples of coal, cannel, 
and petroleum oil shales, all labelled with the locality from which 
they came, with the position and thickness of the seam from which 
they were taken, the quality of the coal, its specific gravity, and 
the use to which it is best adapted. 

As evidence of the progress which New South Wales is making 
towards becoming independent of other countries for her supply of 
coal, it is mentioned that a sample of coal from England was looked 
at with great curiosity, as such a thing as English coal is hardly to 
be seen in the country in the present day. This coal costs 21s. per 
ton on board the ship in London. The Newcastle coal is consider- 
ably cheaper, and were the trade properly developed could doubt- 
less be made to replace English coal in a large number of markets, 
where it has now almost a monopoly; and to judge from the sam- 
ples of petroleum oil and cannel coal sent to this country, it would 
srobably now pay to ship that quality to England, since it is in 
every respect equal to the celebrated Boghead of Scotland, and it 


and thus bring about a restoration to the normal prices of fuel, has | Could be sold in the Thames below the present market price of the 
frequently been referred to in the Mining Journal, so that it is par- | Scotch material. The importation of New South Wales cannel ap- 
| pears to be quite feasible, and will doubtless be made the basis of 


ticularly gratifying to find that the Coal Question is now beginning 
tu receive serious attention in Victoria, as well as in New South 
Wales. Mr. JoHN MACKENzIk£, F.G.S., Government Examiner of 
Coal Fields for New South Wales, has been requested by the Vic- 
torian Government, and authorised by his own, to visit Victoria and 
report upon the coal fields of that colony, as to whether the seams 
of coal already found are workable, or whether other workable 
seams are likely to be found. 

In connection with Victorian coal, it may be mentioned that at 
the Sydney Exhibition the silver medal was awarded to Mr. R, 
BrouGH SMYTH, F.G.S., the Victorian Secretary for Mines. This 
prize was strongly recommended to the exhibitor for his extensive 
collection of minerals, fossils, rocks, ores, gems, &c. The specimens 
have been carefully labelled, and are accompanied by an elaborately 
compiled catalogue, but, unfortunately, the depth and extent of the 
coal seams have not been specified. The silver medal is recom- 
mended for Mr. Smytu’s exhibits as a whole. 

From Mr. MACKENzI®’s long experience as a colliery viewer and 
mining engineer in this country previous to his emigration to Aus- 
tralia, it would be difficult to find another in whom the British 
capitalist would have equal confidence, especially as his 15 or 20 
years experience, a large proportion of the time as a Government 
officer in New South Wales, must have afforded him the best possi- 
ble opportunity of becoming familiar with any peculiarity neces- 
sary to be noticed in connection with the Australian coal formations. 
Mr. MACKENZIE’s labours as an explorer in the Australian coal 
fields have already supplied the readers of the Journal with many 
interesting articles, and we may now hope that their effect upon the 
commercial prosperity of both colonies will, owing to the altered 
condition of the coal trade, be more favourably felt than ever. 

At the recent Intercolonial Exhibition at Sydney the coal resources 
of New South Wales were admirably illustrated, Mr. MACKENZIE 
having taken good care that they should be exemplified in the most 
practical manner possible. In elucidation of a map showing the ex- 
tent of the coal fields, as personally examined by him, he annexed 
a statement to the effect that they embraced an area of 15,419 square 
miles, or 9,868,160 statute acres. One of the seams of coal, 8 ft. in 
thickness, under this area should, after allowing one-thiid for loss 
and waste in getting, &c., yield 34,208,298,667 tons, which at the 
present production of about 1,000,000 tons per annum in New South 
Wales, would last about 84,208 years ; and at the present production 
of Great Britain, 112,000,000 tons per annum, our 8-ft. seam of coal 
would last about 751 years. In addition to this there are letters 
marked on the plan, showing where the vertical sections of the up- 
per coal measures have been taken. These sections surround the 
plan, forming, when mounted, one large sheet. There are two sec- 
tions of the northern, two of the western, and five of the southern 
upper coal measures; and sections of the lower coal measures are 
now being prepared. These sections show the various seams of coal 
which have been traced in the upper coal measures, with the thick- 
ness of each of their vertical distances apart at the spots where the 
sections were taken. They all commence at the uppermost seam of 
coal that has been found to be workable, which seams have all been 
found to underlie the Rev. W. B. CLark’s Great Wianamatta shale 
beds, and they are carried down to the point where the indications 
of reaching the lower coal measures first commence. 

It is now ten years since we noticed the beautifully prepared 
general vertical section of the upper and lower coal measures of 
New South Wales, the joint production of the Rev. W. B. CLARK 
(whose name will ever be remembered as the father of coal mining 
in Australia) and Mr. MACKENZIF, showing the various seams, some 
30 in number, with the intervening strata, and very elaborate side 
notes, in relation not only to the strata but to the fossil flora and 
fauna contained in them; and it seems that this section still formed 
one of the greatest attractions of the Exhibition. As this section 
will be of special interest in connection with the samples of Aus- 
tralian coal at present on view at the London Exhibition at South 
Kensington, we may mention that we presented the section to Prof. 
Joun Morris, V.P.G.S., the Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
at University College, and do not doubt that he will permit those 
interested to examineit. There is also a longitudinal section of the 
large coal seam at the Coal Cliff, near Bulli, made also in 1863, by 
Mr, MACKENzIF, and showing the outcrop of the seam about 40 ft. 
above sea level. A vertical section of the same seam accompanies 
it, showing the various strata for a depth of 1000ft., with a thick 
bed of clay-iron ore overlying the seam. 

To render the plans po sections more valuable, Mr. MACKENZIE 
likewise exhibited at Sydney a very fine colleetion of fossil plants 
which are alone found in the strata connected with the upper coal 
measures; and also a collection of fossil plants and shells taken 


very successful commercial enterprise. 





MINING IN COLORADO—THE TERRIBLE. 


Srr,—There have been rumours in circulation for some time past 
of great discoveries having been made in this mine, but, to the 
mining public, the notices of the press are somewhat vague, inas- 
much as no definite data of calculation are given. Being engaged 
in an extensive geological survey of the mountains around the Ter- 
rible, I availed myself of the opportunity of paying a visit and 
ascertaining for myself, by a practical examination, the facts, and, 
if advisable, to communicate the results to my London friends; but 
as [ have no time to write to them individually, I will thank you 
to publish the following few remarks in the Mining Journal, and 
show any gentlemen that may call on you the sketches, estimates, 
and valuations herewith enclosed, which please keep for future re- 
ference, as some day they may be considered interesting, and useful 
in a scientific point of view. Now,gentlemen of my profession over 
here, when speaking of the silver mines of Colorado, take the Ter- 
rible and Brown Mines as a standard of comparison, as they are 
really the only well-proved mines in Clear Creek County, although 
there are others of recent discovery that have paid much larger an- 
nual pro rata profit for the short time they have been in actual 
operation, such, for instance, as the Colorado Central, over the Great 
Marshall tunnel in Leavenworth Mountain; the Pelican, in Sherman 
Mountain, near Terrible; the Caribou, in Boulder County ; and re- 
cently the Wantoga, one of the lodes of West Pewabec, in Russel 
Gulch, Gilpin County: but the Terrible, being exclusively confined 
in its geological position to the syenitic granite formation, must 
always render it peculiarly interesting to the mineralogist and the 
miner. The lode has a magnetic course in the fifth level, which is 
the 44 fm. level below the gulch, or the 10 fathom below the tunnel 
N. 52 E. (see section), varying slightly as it descends, alternating 
from vertical to 80° on either side, but with a tendency to the north- 
west; the actual width of the lode, or mineral course carrying the 
rich veins of ore, has never to my knowledge yet been ascertained. 
I have reason to believe there will be found in due time very fine 
deposits of silver north of the present workings (see cross section 
of stopes, fig. 3). 1 think the indications are positive, for I cannot 
find any part of the felspathic gangve but what carries a trace of 
silver; there are five levels, and they are sinking now for a sixth, 
the shaft being down about 40 feet. The rich shoots of ore all dip 
to the westward (see diagram of the workings, fig.1); that part of 
the lode which is not coloured is all good orey ground, but not rich, 
the coloured part is the rich zone of ore, carefully measured from 
the first commencement of the mine. The section, fig. 2, represents 
the exact appearance of the lode on June 7, at the west end of the 
fifth level, tinding it to be much richer and far more productive than 
I ever anticipated, and as a question some day might arise in regard 
to my valuation of the end, as it has done before in an adjoining 
mine, I asked Mr. Teale, the manager, to accompany me under- 
ground, and assist, as well! as check off the measurements, so that 
t'ere should be no mistake, which he very kindly did, bringing 
with him Capt. Lampshive, the underground agent, there being, also 
three other gentlemen present who were desirous of seeing mineral 
sketches taken by an “Old Country miner.” 

The ore broken from the several parts of the lode was kept sepe= 
rate, and sent to my office in Central City, where, on my return 
home, they were carefully analysed for quantity by myself, but no 
assays for quality were made, These specimens are now preserved 
for future reference. In diagram, fig. 2, the veins Nos. 1, 4, and 7 
are composed of silver-lead and zinc-blende, with some copper; I 
call it “mixed” ore. They aggregate 3 inches thick ; ar} gravity 

) 9: 
3°67, equal to 230 p-4 Ibs. per cubic foot, producing jy tons of 
2000 los. to the fathonr of ground. Veins No. 3 and 5 are all solid 
rich ore that will exceed 700 ozs., as there is a great deal of brittle 
silver with it; some selected specimens I broke will assay —_ to 
2000 ozs. The specific gravity is 6°754, therefore weighs 422 0 Ibs. 
to the cubic foot, and as they average 9 inches thick collectively, 


iano tons per fathom, making the contents of the lode 
0€ 


‘ : . 635 
in this end 6 555 


the yield is5 
tons per fathom. How far it will hold on like 


this is impossible for anyone to say; It presents a most beautiful 
sight, one seldom seen in any mine in any part of the world. 
‘Diagram No. 3.—This is a cross section of the stopes above the 
fifth level, taken at a point about 40 feet east of the end. The veins 
Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, and 7 aggregate Sinches: it is mixed ore—viz., Com- 
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posed of lead and silver, zine, blende, iron, and auriferous pyrites, 
with some little copper, antimony, and arseniates. It will average 
400 ounces of silver, and I think 55 per cent. in lead, the gold varies 
from 12 dwts. to 1} oz. per ton; its specific gravity is 5°80; weighs 
3624 lbs. per cubic foot, therefore produces thus— 
5°80 «x 62°5 x 36 +3 x 2 
2000 = 4350 tons per fathom. 
Mr. Teale thinks about three-eighths of the ore from all these stopes 
will be first-class—running up to 700 ounces of silver to the ton. 
The day before my visit a strong feeder of water was cut, which 
partly flooded the shaft, therefore I could not get to see the bottom, 
but was informed that the courses of ore are as good below as they 
are above. All the works on the mine are in first-rate condition, 
the new dressing-tloors, with the hand-jigs and their apparatus, are 
a perfect success. All the underground operations are conducted in 
a most miner-like manner, reflecting the greatest credit on the ma- 
nagement. At some future day I will forward you some further 
particulars about this now most valuable property. 
CHARLEs S, RICHARDSON, Mining Engineer, &c. 

Central City, Colorado, 

We have received the sketches, estimates, and valuations referred 
to by Mr. Richardson, and we shall be happy to show them to any 
interested parties who may call at our office. | 


MINING IN COLORADO—ROGERS'S PUMP. 


Srr,—We notice your correspondent in Colorado, Mr. H. B. Grose, 
in his letter in the Supplement to the Journal of May 24, utterly 
condemns a pump manufactured at our works, and now in use in 
the mine of the Bobtail Gold Mining Company, in Colorado. This 
pump is the invention or Mr, A. R. Rogers, the superintendent of 
the above-named mine, and, for the purpose designed, has proved a 
most efficient pump.. The only serious stoppage occurred about a 
fortnight since, when they were obliged to shut off steam from the 
pump on account of a deficit in the boiler. It required some 36 
hours to repair the boiler, and in the meantime the inflow of water 
had filled the mine to the level of the tunnel, and it was flowing out 
of the tunnel at the rate of some 300 gallons per minute, this being 
about the natural inflow of water into the mine. 
mind that this 


condemns, it started off and had the mine quite empty of water in 
a little less than 14 hours. 

We respectfully ask you to publish these facts in your valuable 
paper, feeling that the subject is a most important one, and needs 
& thorough ventilation. R. J. Cory, Secretary. 

Counctl Bluffs, Iowa, July 7. —— 


THE EMMA MINE, AND Mr. N. M. MAXWELL. 


Srr,—I see in the Mining Journal that my name is used yery 
freely in connection with the Emma Mine. I have not been in the 


mine for six months, and am not in a position to offer any opinion | 


respecting its merits or demerits, and take no interest whatever in 
its affairs, therefore the remark as to my “ well-known opinion” is 
quite incorrect. inderstand it is rumoured that I am a holder of 
. lo not hold a share in any mining company, and 
have never bought or sold a share in any American mine. 
quite enough to do in attending to the management of those in my 
eharze. By inserting this in the Journal you will much oblige, 
Salt Lake City, June 26, —- N. M. MAXWELL. 


THE ALLEGED DISCOVERY OF TIN AT LAKE SUPERIOR. 
“ SALTING.” 
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close the purchase left Detroit to see and endorse the statements 
made regarding the tin lands before his arrival on the ground, the 
exposure had been made. There is no question about the presence 
of tin, the open question being how it got there. Several barrels of 
tinstuff have been shipped, and specimens distributed throughout 
the country. It was no niggard hand that did the salting. I hap- 
pened to see a piece of the artificially made vein rock ; the tinstuff 
was broken into pieces from the size of a filbert up to an egg, and 
mixed in the concrete; the whole mixture was tolerably ffrm, the 
cementing material being a brownish colour, specked with green; 
the tinstuff was nearly white, and apparently came froma soft granite. 
No miner could—rather, no tin miner could—have believed that the 
tinstuff occurred naturallyin the material in which it was embedded. 
The plumage of the peacock would look as much at home on the back 
of a crow as those solid bits of tinstuff in the brown cement. I 
washed some of the “ vein matter” on a shovel, but could not find a 
trace of tin. On the whole, it was a very poorly gotten up affair, and 
I am inclined to think there are some parties in Cornwall who could 
have done better in the same business. Probably the man who 
worked up the tin bubble of the North Shore never in his life sawa 
tin lode; at any rate, I would so judge. MINER. 
Keweenaw Co., Mich., July 1. intial 


DO FISSURE VEINS PAY? 
“Hon. J. P. Jones has an income of $10,000 per day from his mining interests in 
the Mother Lode and Comstock Mines.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 

Mining is one of the most honourable and profitable enterprises 

engaged inby men. It is as safea business as raising wheat, sailing 
ships, or any other of the agricultural or commercial callings fol- 
lowed by business men. Scientific principles must, of course, be 
observed, and practical experience regarded, or all will be disaster 
inany pursuit. One of the settled rules of science and experience 
is this—fissure veins are practically inexhaustible, and grow richer 
as you descend upon them. When the earth was ina state of fusion 
| the gold and silver being heavy metals settled towards the centre. 
| Then came the gradual cooling process, and the Andes of South 
| America, and Sierra Nevada of North America, were thrown up. 
The same convulsions that cast up the mountains threw up these 
metalliferous veins towards the surface. Accordingly, we find the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains to carry gold on the western and silver on 
the eastern side. The only two fissure veins yet discovered on the 
| West Coast of America are the Mother Lode gold vein, in California, 
and the Comstock Lode, in Nevada. 

These two veins run northerly and southerly in exact accordance 
with the general direction of the mountains; they are both in the 
foot-hills and easily accessible from the plains upon the eastern and 
western borders; they are almost exactly parallel with each other. 
They carry cognate metals, av the Mother Lode gold is somewhat 
composed of silver, and the Comstock silver is materially charged 

| with gold. They are about 100 miles apart, and the high mountain 
ridge divides them. To show how entirely their presence corres- 
} ponds with scientific principles, it is sufficient to refer to “Old 





| Siluria,” in which Sir Roderick Murchison foretold the presence and 
| characteristics of these fissure veins, merely from the fact that in 
| accordance with science they must be found there, and found in 
character as later developments have proven them to be. Thus 
scientific knowledge enabled an English savant to disclose what the 
| West Coast of America in this region must contain —auriferous fissure 

veins. It does not do to say that some of the more easterly silver 
fields of Nevada or Utah may not some day disclose a true fissure 
vein. The mines, many of them, give good promise, and deserve to 
be worked in a fair and business way (not poisoned too much by 
the over speculative element), and ail right-minded men think well 
| of them and hope forthe best. But still the cause of truth as weH 
| as science requires me to say that it is an admitted fact that up to 
| this time these two great fissure veins are the only two as yet dis- 
covered on the West Coast of America. 

Now, on these veins mining has proved vastly profitable. For 

instance, let the following facts be borne in mind. The largest 
| dividends ever paid by any mines in the world have been paid by 

eson these veins. The greatest proportionate net profits 
| have been paid by these mines. 

The Mother Lode Gold Vein of California has paid a greater pro- 
portion of net profit than the Comstock. Permit me to refer toa 
| few figures. The following dividends were recently paid by two 
| mines upon the Comstock Lode: 
| January, 1872.......... Belcher $ 


| 
! 


' 
the’min 


ne Crown Point — 
7 O00 300,000 
416,000 4 300,000 
520,000 . 400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
| il . $3,432, 01 ‘ 3,100,000 
| Belcher has 104,000 shares, and Crown Point 100,000 shares, of $10 
per share. Since January 1, the former has paid shareholders $33 
». the latter over $50 per share. Within a year and a-half 
‘o mines have paid their shareholders as follows: 
er . per share $54°00 Total $5,616,000 
54:40 5,440,000 
$108-40 -» $11,056,000 
-a true fissure vein? It is also well to note 
se two mines had to sink some 800 ft. in ore of very mode- 
indeed, which scarcely paid for working (if it did 
+ . . | 
re they came upon this vast chimney of pay ore. peed, 
some of their neighbouring mines were getting out millions (ore 
$14,000,000 in three years, one-half of which was net profit 
he L000 ft. level), whiles these two mines were being opened. 
t the Mother Lode of California. The Hayward Amador | 


atti 


| Point 


| Total 


that the 


ness, 


en, 
‘3 has yielded $10,000,000 gross, and over $5,000,000 net | 
The Keystone yielded its regular $40,000 in dividends per 
The Mahoney has yielded over $1,000,000. The Plymouth | 
| is vielding from 5 to 10 lbs, of bullion per day in its new 40-stamp 
All of the above are in Amador county. The Ilaho yields 
0,000 per month individends, The Eureka (Grass Valley) yields | 
from $20,000 to $30,000 per month in dividends. The Sierra Buttes 
rganised in England) yields ahout $15,000 per month 
{in dividends. While the Confidence, the Gwin, and a very large 
| number of other Californian gold mines, which are privately worked | 
their owners for profit, and which never are sold upon any stock 
rd, pay constant monthly dividends to theirowners so regularly | 
hat they are called in California “ the clock-work dividends.” 

To show how vastly profitable mining upon true fissure veins has | 
become allow me tou state that out of $3,387,160 paid out in divi- 
lends in San Francisco, June 1, 1872, the mining companies paid 
gas, water, insurance, railroad, and mis- 

77,100. With respect to the total yield 
be stated that the aggregate sum must | 

| 


} rill. 


| a 
|? 
1 f 


llaneous companies paid 
f the Mother Lode, it ma: 
ye made up by the returns given to the end of the year 1872, and 
Whether 300,000,000/. or 

200,000,0001. only be the yield of the Mother Lode, either result 

places this vein at the head of all others in prodnuetiveness in the 

world, and in no way impairs the substantial conclusions which can 
never be divorced from this great body of ore. 

In view of these facts is it any wonder that the San Francisco 
Bulletin recently concluded an able editorial in favour of gold mining 
yn the Mother Lode as followe:—“* There is no doubt, as the Bulletin | 
has often contended during the past 12 years, that with proper ma- 
nagement investments in gold quartz in California would, nine times 
yut be more certain to return dividends than those male in 

tant silver mines. The most regular-paying mines on this coast 

e been gold quartz mines, and for two very obvious reasons 
is obtained for 


of ten j 


d is worth sixteen times as much aa silver, and 
yne-sixth of the money (85 per ton instead of $30).” 
ANGLO-AMFERICAN, 


ON THE GREAT MONOPOLY OF BRITISH COAL. 
Accept my sincere thanks for the insertion of my letter in 
the Supplement to last week’s Journal. I trust my remarksand pro- 
posals may be practically recognised and followed out by adoption 
of plans for sevuring unity between masters and men, and the ge- 
neral benefit of the British public, by crushing overbearing mono- 
poly, and establishing genuine free trade principles, with reciprocity of action go 





verning and directing all concerned. The wide diffusion f 
the careful reading over my letter of last week, signed one 1 Minin, J 
will, I hope and trust, produce ultimately, if not quickly he Workye Urn, 
jhus sown. It is very gratifying to me, and many other oo fruits fn ig 
and hear that the strike and lock-out threatened between y Men's frien the 
building trades has resulted in a concession of the formsters 
nuisance and evil which can and must be obliterated altogeth” 
in a future letter, show how this great good can be easily , , re 
I have read the Times’ leading article of Monday on thee Plishe 
conference. The article is evidently written by a practic. ri Sult of the 
could not be said of the other articles on the result of thee titkin “ 
quiry, to which I alluded in my letter with severity, but in Co . 
offer some comments on the Times’ article of Monday 
connected and associated with the masters and men, and inte nave hee 
“Tmediat 
Ast 


>and g 
ay 
er before 1° 

O 


builg 


40 years, and have great respect and best feelings to both 03 
rally, as they well know; but I cannot say, as a whole tl ‘Sterg ay 
mediates, mischief-making, toadying foreman, who Crean Pes Day 
mischief (like the middle men of the coal trade) by acti eine 
stirring under false colours, To remedy and remove this evita 

July 23, - AUSTIN, C.E., the Work 


THE LOSS OF THE ZENO —COAT 


Srr,—I herewith forward you the promised ye 
trial relative to the loss of the steam-ship Zeno 
Iam happy to say the investigation has already been f 
beneficial results. Enquiries are being made in every it 
the question of coal—first, as to the quality of Various ¢ 

‘ ay ae 8 legep; ng: 
and, secondly, into the probable means of artificial treat °SCTi pion 
coal as has hitherto been employed on steam-vessels at tht OF g 
agent, or constituting the cargo. Weare almost daj y ee 
mens for examination from various parts of thet 
and we feel fully persuaded our enquiries will end in t| 5 
factory solution of the vexed questions at issue, Wi Most sat 

Laboratory and Assay Office, Finsbury-place, E.C., July 29 MW Hit 

THE ZENO ENQUIRY- COAL, 

First, as to light carburetted hydrogen given off by the Cara; 
To explain more clearly the cause of the explosion, it may be wenn 
generaily known fact that all existing coal! has its origin in wor d + 
stances, decomposed by the action of water and heat, with slight OF vegets 
portion only of the hydrogen of the original plant being oxidised hen 
carbonic acid being the only gas generated, is evolved, or remair " 
brown or wood coal. Microscopic examinaations of coal show th B 1 Ge 
or cells found in the parent wood are not destroyed by its decoy) ma 
coal results from the further decom position of wood or bi ow nC 
formation, in addition to carbonic acid, or choke damp, and watey | 
retted hydrogen is formed and given off. It may be estimat dth ry: 
of wood decomposed and brought in the state of eanne coal | “e 
9 parts as light carburetted hydrogen, 6 parts as water, 27 parts Mii: 1 ging 
leaving, therefore, 38 parts as cannel coal, which is still decomposing, 
a large quantity of light carbureted hydrogen. This process , { dec 
still going on in all coal which has not yet arrived at the state at aus 
pure carbon, of which anthracite (which has given off ascarhyry tted | 
all the hydrogen of the parent wood) isan example. This js Droved ma 
experiments made by me pursuant to instructions upon four differer 4 
coal—cannel coal, bituminous coal, steam coal, and anthracite T "4 
as follows :— i 

1, CANNEL COAL.—A piece of coal weighing (unbroken) 145% grain 
broken in a porcelain mortar, weighed 1450 grains. A similar piece, % 
same weight, at the temperature of 70° Falir., gave 1 
carburetted hydrogen, 0166 per cent., nearly equal to 2 cubis feet pe 
an hour. By microscopic examination the litue cells are _ 
in addition to the original cells of the parent wood there may pe seen oth 
filled with yellow coloured matter, of so volatile a nature as to be er, ver cel 
the cells are ex posed at the ordinary temperature, rpeled wh 

2 Brruminous CoAL.—A piece of bituminous coal in the lym: weighi 
grains, when reduced to a coarse powder weighed only 2°56 ins. eh sine rs 
of 5 grains, equal to 0°195 per cent. A similar piece, of exactly thes al , 


gave out light carburetted hydrogen equal to about 3-5ths of ie foot 
5 ibie foot per t 
8 rather mq 
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in half an hour. Microscopic examination of this coal hows the 
elongated, but nearly as numerous as in cannel coal 

3. SreaM Coal A sainple of steam coal trom Thornley, ar 
Hartlepool Colliery Company, gives the following result ;— 
gen, evolved in half an hour equal to half a cubic foot perton. Thy 
this coal is—Pixed carbon, 79°60; ashes, 3°75; volatile matt 
0 35=100, and gives —Cas, 7188 cubic feet Upon exarninatior 
approaches in appearance to anthracite, and is a fine steam e 
The Cardiff hard brittle coil, which well deserves the ay pellat 
longs to the class called steam coal. The Thornley coal, just peter 
liable to give off carburetted hydrogen to a certain extent, I cons 
parison with the Cardiff hard brittle coal. The following are 
comparative examinations of Cardiff hard brittle coal \ 
was found, when broken, to weigh 4990°50 grs., thereby s! 
The quantity of light carburretted hydrogen gas was equal to | st 
1-10th of that of bituminous coal, or 4-7ths of a cubie fi Pahr. in half, 
hour. A similar piece, weighing 4000 grs. when reduced to powder, and exited 
l Fahr. in vacuum, and in presence of anhydrous phos; » acid, lost | 
of which 6 95 grs. were moistare. Another piece, weighing | 
when broken over a sand bath at 100° Fahr. The complet 
shows the following percentage Moisture, 0°26; v« 
mineral ash, 4°76; fixed carbon, 82°68=100, giving 
is discovered by microscopic examination that the cells cor 
pounds are fewer in Cardiff hard brittle than in bituminou bat they ar, 
nevertheless, more numerous than ought to exist in real steam coal, und the gusth 
contain is undoubtedly light carburetted hydrogen 

4. ANTHRACITE.—Of this little need be said. When it is broken it shows 
, nor when microscopically examined does it show any cells 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. —The Cardiff hard brittle coul is so brittle asto he easi 
broken by the hand, and this sufficiently explains the explosion in the Zeno,q 
board of which the breakage by trituration could not fail to disengagea urge qui 
tity of inflammable gas, which appears to have had no ans of escape, excer 
through crevices in the bulkhead of the bunker, into the adjacent forepeak i 
which the lighted candle was carried. In short, the expl 1 must be attribnted 
to the breakage of the larger pieces of coal into smaller frag , thus liheratis 
the carburetted hydrogen, which, being very much lighter than air, could notfi 
to ascend, and was unable to escape wiien accumulated at thet p of the bunker, 
except by permeation through the bulkhead into the forepeak. The whole spam 
having been shut up air-tight by the closing of the hatches for two days¢ i 
when a naked light came in contact with the gas was inevitable. Forth 
tion of the accuracy of this explanation of the accident 1 tried thef 
periment I placed 10 lbs. of the Cardiff hard brittle coal in an iron cy 
closed, but provided with two pipes, one made of iron, gcing to the botto 
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stored 


coal, they ordered trials to be made with different kin 


cannot answer, because 


eoming to England I accidentally discovered after many re 


daced by inflammable ingredients as the adhesive medium 
chemically made fuel ean easily stand heat, because 


evaporative power than even lump steam coal 


the other of g'ass, just entering the upper part of the int-ri ' 
iron tube was shut airtight, and the other connected with a curved t 
under a measured flusk fullof water. The whole ” 
exposed to the ordinary temperature of 61 ' 
half-hour, so as to move the coal inside; at the end of 12 hours it yieldet] 
buretted hydrogen 4 cubic inches. The whole was then sn!) e ‘ted toa temp 
of 100° Pahr. for 26 hours; the quantity of gas collected there'y was at the nted 
36 cubic inches, or 4 eubie feet, 138 cubie inches perton. Tecan only ec ade tha 
the explosion on the Zeno was due to the light carburetted hy 
disengaged by the breakage and trituration occasioned bv the 
motion on so brittle a kind of coal. So far my observations have had referenced 
the tendency of the different kinds of coul to generate explosive gases. 

There is yet another important question to be consi 
of coal to spontaneous combustion, which arises from c.u ‘ : 
which produce explosive gases, For the prevention of th latter I think® 


would have been effectual if availed of by a special system of shalt 
im of opinion that 


n of the “Za 
f iron pyri 


those ‘ 
ventilation 
the bunkers or places in which the coal is deposited I 
tancous combustion had nothing to do whatever with the 
To produce spontaneous combustion I consider that acertiin amo int ¢ 
in the coal is necessary, and the quantity must exceed 1'% per cent.; spontane® 
combustion only takes place when the coal is reduced to dust in a wet come’ 
and having a sufficient quantity of air to oxidise the iron pyrites, in which nr 
sulphar is converted into sulphurie acid, and combines with the Ir “ 
hydro sulphuret of hydrogen is given off in considerable amonnt the gase 
first, then the coal, but to sustain such combustion oxygen is essentht = 
the fact that the hatches of the Zeno were shut air-tight fo 3 . 
irgument igainst spontaneous combustion. In spontanes 
etted hydrogen, carlonicacid, vapour of water, and suiphurous 
The two first are not explosive, and the two last opposed to com! uastion 
that. very small coal never can emit gases sufficient to produce explo! 
shut up for a month, because the cells of the coals having heen expt 
the gases must have escaped, and the cause of explosion e “a 
But the dangerof spontaneous combustion, as well as explosion, shou 
against [ will here advert to the very wise rules laid down by the Adm! 
the qualities of coal supplied to that department. They are as follows:— 
1.—The fuel should burn with a quick action. 
2.—It should possess high evaporative power. 
3.—It should not be bituminous. 
4.—It should possess considerable cohesion of its parti 
5.—It should combine considerable density and such a 
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6.—It should be free from any considerable quantity of sulphur, and 
progressively decay. Remark, please, rule Sthand 6th. 
The Admiralty not heing able to find these high qualities in an 
1s of coal Inf e trial 
tions, and agglomerated as artificial fuel combining the requisites 
were made as far back as 1850 or 1851, and the only aggle mer: tng t 
then had at their disposal was tar. Tar, however, as an aggiomert 
firstly, it burns too quickly in the furt tlt " 
liable to melt when exposed to a comparatively low temperature (© 
when previously baked; thirdly, it is liable to igrite «pont ineonsly ay woe r 
diffien|ties, [ heeame convinced that agglomeration of fuel to “ o po fr natural 
he produced by means approaching as nearly as possille to the 88.) action 
conglomeration, and that such a result could only be obtaine .- 
not like'y to give way when exposed to great heat. I was then ! 


I wanted at Briton Ferry. The Metropolitan Patent I uel mpan sate of SOM 
with a chemical proeess for ogglomeration of the Glyncorr™ hewn which are pre 
and lime. This chemical agglomeration has not the disadval pa melts b 
whi tatent peat 


on ane 


, nt 
produced by or 
action of o ait on ron 
ed fuel, 1 fo nd vie 


Jose fuel with 


1 ne sa 

irtifieial heat, but only chemical, resulting from the . 

After many experiments on the Briton Ferry conglome ens 
: gu f 

process there adopted was the right one. It Gives oar eperiment I male 

. : sf steam com’ 
it was to agglomerate 70 per cent. of anthracite, 20 per vent: sory. Ascboot? 
10 per cent, of bituminous coal, and the result was most sau 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL, 
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iJ, and renders the fuel completely free from the 
s combustion, it has been hitherto found some 
ith due regard to ape i which very likely 
ry . ad yet on a very large scale. 
not been wore ‘det process to tener some other natural 
faeg a shate of alumina in its erude state for silicate of soda 
tremely well, and that it possesses the great advantage 
ymically worked. I think that there is no capillarity 
any great extent absorb water if poured over it. I 
‘e, in conclusion, that I believe any chemist who has care 
arve, will agree with me that fuel chemically prepared, and 
i asible to a natural basis, is completely safe against gene- 
gas far a8 PO a less liable than any other fuel to spontaneous com~- 
ve as of coal (anthracite excepted) is broken volatile gas 
: poe ved until the piece is reduced to fragments the whole mass 
jm Fethis be Tepe”. and if the piece can be reconstructed without the 
froin the ex Pos ts a good fuel, free from the possibilities of producing 
7 detrimental ingre If reconstruction be effected by the use of pitch, tar, or 
’ i sult. ieredient the fuel is liable to two inconveniences :— 
jium (particularly if anthracite or non- bituminous coal 
j more rapidly than the coal, whereby cohesion is destroyed 
1) is consume’ the falling away of the unconsumed particles of coal.—2. The 
ensues from ‘ombustion is seriously increased by the addition of in 
9 sponta mable and ignitable as tar and pitchy substances. As mere 
ighly inflam ‘apart from chemical ageney, fails to produce a good 
Nee able materials when resorted to augment the danger of 
nd intl seer is the province of science to discover aremedy. This 
bustin hy resorting to and rendering available the chemistry o 
mplisher I would observe, in conformity 
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showed that the gold mining industry was not to be jue 
apparently large number of miners. the same criterion ‘were ap lied to any 
other pursuit in the colony, he asked what would be the result? ‘The rt  haew 
that for one successful squatter there were four unsuce ssful. Still eaeee th is 
ground condemned pastoral pursuits as an unprofitable specul ition In dilating 
on the immense mineral resources of the colony, he mentioned asa rem: k We 
fact, that wherever heavy mineral deposits had’ been discovered ‘coal eg ~ se 
found in the close vicinity, and pointed out numerous instances He poi fll ta 

how much more advantageous our position was in this respect to th it of Viet Mi 
where gold alone was the only branch of mining in existence and st ited his belief 
that if the same mineral resources were enjoyed by that colony its po vulatio 

would now be counted by millions. When Queenslanders heard Victori ; - ; fee 
of as the premier colony, it should only act as a spur to make them saeene tothe . 
position which they were entitled to maintain in the Australian group. we 


iged by the ill success of an 


IS GOLD MINING PROFITABLE ? 

[We have heen requested by the writer to publish the 
originally addressed to the Melbourne Age.) 

Sir,—In a previous letter I promised to give further particulars 
of a system to be adopted for ensuring a greater certainty in gold 
mining, and making it a safe and profitable investment for capital 
The vast quantities of gold that have already been produced by ap- 
pliances that in many instances are of a very primitive character 
and where much valuable time and labour have been lost throuzh 
want of skill and experience in directing it, proves most plainly that 


following letter, which was 





isis tie onl y rational course. ' ah 
pet coal pf by the chemical action of silicate of soda and | 
vith it, may be converted into solid fuel, the whole of which 
ties ry ition and as eventy as the best coal until entirely con 
: of the fuel will, of course, mainly depend upon the proper 
ped, but the fay, however, be said that by this process coal dust my be 
of the coal. Ay valuable than the lump from which the dust was obtained, 
ge into fuel a sucted it is divested of ius explosive character ; and if it is, as 
ane vtherwise excellent coal, naturally tender, the reconstructed 
4s nn that fault, nor does it derive any offensive odour from the | 
Mf O8SeESS t A - - 7 nn ss seit e . ; , 
does 00 Thich it is consolidated. That is the process discovered by the late | 
: jgonatte. 
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hing to this process are the expensive character of the | 
yreparing it, and its tendency when combined with 
iployed in regulating the proportion, &c., to form | 
» hand f of ash on the other. | 
ger on the one however are entirely overcome by the substitution and use of | 
4 ere lumina with the other materials, and it is procurable at less | 
phi np eal of silicate of soda. By this process the dust of any kind of | 
th of ; ranted Even anthracite will hold together in the fire, and if a | 
F bituminous coil be mixed with it a fine cokeis produced, and the | 
good qu ities of the finest smokeless steam coal, divested, at | 
“iahility to either spontaneous combustion or the generation | 
tit is also capable of enduring unimpaired the tempera 
A. P. VASSARD. 
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MINERAL WEALTH OF QUEENSLAND. 
a.-If you take a map of Australia and carefully spot this colony 
gill find it of great extent, one-tenth of which is not even in- 
ited by the squatter, In this country the richness and number | 
ety) of minerals already discovered prove that it is the richest | 
inthis earth, A better description of these extensive resources | 
auld not present to your readers than the lecture lately delivered | 
bo by Mr. HL. E. King, M.L.A., a gentleman whose vast mineral 
Ferience justly entitles him to the name of the best authority in 
vensland. In writing of or referring to Queensland I would ask | 
not to mix up or confound this colony with New § yuth Wales, 
any other col my of the Australian group, as the press in England | 
srally does (especially the Hlome News and the Times). W e are | 
ite separate an 1 distinct in every way from our s yuthern neigh- | 
rs—different in climate, formation, and everything but language ; 
talthough the climate is hot I can safely state, aftereleven years | 
idence, there is not a healthier country to be found. 


p 


But, to return to our Minerals. To the British capitalist a field here | 
ists that will well repay him if carefully invested, and the extent | 


hich there are all the known varieties, are enormous an‘ exhaust- 


me as all Government mineral lands, at 2/. per ac 
bundance accompanies the coal in most instance 
n fields are as yet hardly touched, the shipment of which is now | 


hi 


Our coal fields, of 


this field is far beyond your comprehension. 


3, open for anyone to start on, and can be purchased freehold, the | 
re. Iron in super- | 
s. Our extensive | 
ly increasing (about 150 tons per week); there are also copper, 
d, plumbago, antimony, silver, zine, gold, cinnabar, fire-clay, &c. | 


few of the copper lodes have been opened, but considering their | 


tent nothing has been done. 
w of the copper companies can carry on, not having money enough. | 


ith 1200/ eash, and the highest 15,0002, 
aving 100,000 | 


f 


Two only have paid a dividend, and 


e mines must be sold; some of the companies have been started | 
The Victoria Company, | 
id-up 12, shares, had only 75002. cash, now all spent. | 
these companies not more than six are over 14 months old, and | 


h many instances the total capital subscribed is not sufficient to | 


pospect the mines, let alone work them. 


lo 


There are some splendid | 


cks to be picket up here for 2/, an acre, and if the capitalists of | 


yndon would only send out thoroughly trustworthy men to go over 
nd inspect the country, and purchase or select some one or other of | 


e 
e 
ee 
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The Lecture of Mr. HI. BE. Kina, 
weensland, referred to by our Correspondent, contains the following remarks, 
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istricts, and showed how impor 
é hoped to achieve 
urnett rivers, and on the Darling Dow ns, and possessed, in the majority of in 
~~ 2} ‘Or ic ; 4 
ances, excellent communication between them and the centres of population. 
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good properties and work them, the present owners will sell | 
ap enough those mines that they have taken up. I will in future | 
p you well informed upon all subjects interesting to the mining | 
italist.— Brisbane, May 18. CORRESPONDENT. 
M.L.A., on the Mineral Wealth of | 
th are especially worth the consideration of all whoare interested in that rising 
The ne xt subject touched upon by the lecturer was our mineral resources 
numerated the rich coal deposits existing in the various portions of the southern 

' tant an element they were in the future prosperity 
These coal fields were situated on the Brisbane, Mary, and | 


He 


bitrasted our condition in this respect with the colony of Victoria, where large | 


uit. 


wards were offered for the discovery of a single coal field, but without any r | 


In alluding to the tin mines he said that, although only discovered abont a 


Tago, they were at present supporting a population of over 3000 people. They | 


ossesse] numerous advantages 
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perfectly satisfied with the result, 
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for their profitable working. Situated on a table 
e 8 vel, they had the finest climate in the colony: they | 
ximity to our best agricultural district, and the railway, which | 
a the metropolis, ran within 25 miles of the mines. The coal | 
be Allora was also within a short distance, It must he, therefore, apparent | 
is tin district must in the space of a few years be ina position to afford 
yment to at least ten times its present population. It was true that during | 
six Months these tin mines had not come up to the extravagant expectations | 
but this was more owing to the inexperience of those en 
development than to any other cause. It must also be re- 
ita very wet season had intervened since their opening, and it was 
Very short time that they had got into proper working order. He | 
that when the fact was taken into consideration that the export | 


2000 feet above the sea ly 


ibered th: 
Within a 


n Ore for the 12 months would amount to little short of 400,000. they might be 
The next mineral he would allude was copper, | 
peared to be almost universally distributed throughout 
a Sheers Ww rg province in which copper mines had been found | 

y, and Rawhe ile M est Moreton, Kilkivan, Gigoomgan and Teebar, Mount 
he copper mining in alee Perry could now be spoken of as a permanent home 
ca, 'g Industry, and there could not be fewer than 3000 persons en- | 
mursuit in the district. When it was recollected that prior to 1871 | 
is af ae mining companies working in Queensland, and that | 
ed in the share Vist it; copper companies and 28tin mining companies were 
I strides within a shi a be admitted that mining in the colony had made 
thousands of weet —s of time. There were, in addition to these, how 
all these compani afte: sg up and being worked privately by the owners. 
rising, for it c ld hi we re not successful up to the present time must not be 
uid hardly be expected that in a population so small as ours the | 

our necessary to their profitable working could be found 
vever, that a large number of these properties would prove 
and it only required time to properly develope them. In ad. | 
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ring the year "ee w AS necessarily slow. The yield of gold 
1 from 19,124 tone of tt 454 078., valued at 170,000/, ; and as this 
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rwise; for in the deepest sinkings, 
He controverted t} “emed to improve, and the best stone was 
Australia had eos te statement put forward to the effect that the 
this were the cage ost more in the raising than it was really worth, 
» Would have been’ Where the 350,000/., which, under such'a state of 

veen squandered at Gympie, had comefrom? [Ie also 


| that only give a low average yield. 


| cess; in fact, by the aid of science, effective mechanical appliances and skilled 


} 2 handsome interest, but who are not initiited into the mysteries and intricacies 


| formant, by having had his head hanging over the old-fashion dress- 


possessed mines of silver at Potosi and Yarrol, zine at Stanton | 


He accounted for this latter fact by | 


mselves, a few of whom had been lucky in the | 


‘T quartz, it gave an average vield of 2ozs. 7 dwts. | 
that the yield from this field was | 


if mining be varried on with more energy and system the field for 
operations is, practically speaking, unlimited anil inexhaustible, 
The chief consideration in mining is to work with profit mines 
Almost anyone can profitably 
work a rich mine, but the working of poor mines requires economy 
in labour, skill in direction, and first-class appliances for raising and 
reducing the ores, 


It is now demonstrated beyond doubt that quartz reefs of a fair 
average thickness, and where the stone can be worked without any great difficulty 
can be profitably worked at an average yield of 2% dwts. per ton (and in some in. 
stancess less) ; but for working such stone as this itis necessary that the machinery 
and batteries should be of the best description, the claims be of large area, and the 
works be conducted in a regular and systematic manner. r , 

The last quarterly returns state there are $224 distinct quartz reefs actually proved 
to be auriferous in Victoria, and only 16,824 quartz miners working them, or about 
five men for each quartz reef. I have no doubt many of these reefs are the same 
but under different names. However, there are a vast number of reefs that have } 
been proved to be auriferous that have been partially worked in places, and have 
had to be abandoned by the discoverers because they were unable to procure and 
erect the necessary appliances to enable them to work the mine to advantage, or 
the expense of carting and crushing was too much to leave a fuir margin of protit 
to the miner. ~ 

Gold mining has, unfortunately, been too much confounded with speculation or | 
share dealing, and the real and imaginary losses of share dealing are attributed to | 
losses in mining, whereas it has in reality nothing to do with it. The real losses | 
in legitimate mining area mere nothing compared to share dealing. Thus the | 
loss by depreciation in the value of shares in the Great Extended Hustler's Com 
pany and the Tribute Company adjoining are alout equal to nine months’ wages | 
for the 6596 miners employed in the Sindhurst district; but would anyone be 
foolish enough to say the Hustler's Company's mine is not profitable bee uise there | 
has been a sudden fall in the price of stock to the extent of more thar a quarter of 
a million? The chief losses in mining are through ill-directed and misapplied | 
labour in commencing mining operations and abandoning them before any thing 
has been proved for or against the mine. Thus a large amount of labour is wasted | 
and frittered away by a species of peddling, fossicking, and shepherding, not only | 
by mining companies, but by the co-operative miners, either through want of skill 
and knowledge in directing the labour, or through want of means to procure the 
necessary and efficient machinery to economise and utilise their labour to advan 
tage; also by having the claims too small, and sinking five or six shafts under as | 
many different companies, with separate managements, where one shaft, one com- | 
pany, and one management wouid be sufficient. By having the claims of large size, | 
and the mines systematically worked, would be ensured a greater certainty of suc | 





labour, gold mining (more especially quartz mining) is reduced almost to a cer 
tainty of being a profitable investment. The chief ciuse of disappointment is in 
the anticipation of very great results by very small means. 

Goli mining labour is more intricate and less able of being evrefally directed and 
controlled by capital than that of any other labour, becvuse the features and nature 
of mining operations ar? constantly undergoing changes and vicissitudes, that it 
will be found, as a rule, more advantageous to the capitalist to foster and encourage 
the skill and experience of the operative miner than merely to rely upon the libour 
only. Thus it is advisable in most instances that mining labour should participate 
in the result of its operation ; the operative minershould be allowed the opportunity 
of more freely and fairly exercising his skill and judgm: nt as well as his labour 
for the benefit of himself and the capitalist who aids him to develope it. When 
the miner is interested in the results of his own labour he will, as a natural conse- 
quence, be more thoughtful and careful in judiciously exercising that skill and 
labour than he would if not interested beyond his mere wages. A more judicious 
co-operation of capitil and labour is the surest means of miking gold mining more 
permanent and profitable. Thus, let the capitalists who are desirous of investment 
in mining with safety—that 's, by insuring the principal with every probability of 


of mining —confine their attention more purticulurly to the supplying of efficient 
machinery and appliances to enable the operative miner to utilise his knowledge 
ind labour to advantage. 

The great want of the country is more efficient mining machinery to facilitate 
the economically raising and reduction of ores and separation of minerals. 

To prietic Jly carry out this object there now offers a most favourable opportu 
nity. Large areas of valuable and well-proved auriferous ground are lying idle in 
every mining district which could be profitably worked if the operative miners 
could be provided with appliances on fair and equitable terms. Thus, there are 
many miners who would, if they had prospective interest in a mine, be able to 
work for months in developing its resonrees for their ultimate benefit, who could 
not do so if they had to pry down a large sum of money to raise machinery to com- 
mence their operations with. 

I, therefore, propose to establish a company, with ample capital, with the sole 
object of supplying mining companies and co-operative parties of miners with effi- | 
cient machinery ; also to erect large batteries for quartz crushing wherever suffi- 
cient inducements offer. Thus this company will not risk any of its capital in un- 
profitable labour, the working of the mines being undertaken by the companies 
and co-operative parties of miners who have a thorough knowledge of the several 
mines they are working, and who will thus be able to utilise their experience and 
labour with better effect. 

This company will retain possession of the machinery supplied, and its profits 
will be from the pereentage on the gross yield of gold from the several mines so 
supplied. Thus the losses, under any circumstances, can be but trifling, while there 
ire great chances of handsome profits, with a constant increase of the value of the 
properties by the progressive work of the several mining companies. Such a com- 
pany as this offers facilities and inducements for the investment of capital that 
other monetary institutions cannot offer, because the capital will be invested in 
valuable stock and material that can always be utilised by practical miners with a 
certainty of profit, and every probability of interest beyond the ordinary calcula 
tions of investors. A company established on this basis will supply a great and im- 
mediate want, and will materially aid the development of mining, thereby con- 
ferring a national good; it will create additional wealth, and largely extend the 
present industries of the colony. It has within itself every element of success, with 
little risk of loss; and will be the means of putting many mines into immediate 
work that are now and probably would be idle for years to come, unless some such 
means are taken to develope them. oye is 

I, therefore, cordially invite the co-operation of a few gentlemen to assist in the 
orginisation of a company that will, in my opinion, ultimately become the most 
important and profitable financial undertaking ever established in Australia. 

Melbourne, May 9. Tuomas CORNISH. 


MINING IN MONTGOMERYSIIIRE. 


Sm,—Having read with pleasure the very interesting account of 
the mines in the Dyliffe district in last week’s Journal, I find as an 
addendum that “ Pedestrian” still maintains his assertion concern- 
ing the effect he thinks the patent self-acting machinery has had 
upon Rhoswydol ; and, like a wise man, he has evidently taken to 
heart the advice he so kindly gives me, “ Least said, soonest mended ; 
and Iam under the impression, Mr. Editor, that “ Pedestrian’s” in- 


ing-tub, handling his lue and gogrfach, that his eyes must have 
become blind to every other auxiliary to mining enterprise except 
the above-mentioned implements of slavery; indeed, he puts me in 
mind of Mr. Whalley, who generously implies every disaster in the 
State to Pusyism. So with “Pedestrian’s” informant; he isso prejudiced 
against new inventions that he implies every disaster to them, and 
even disasters that have no being but in his own unpoetic imagina- 
tion: but with all his enmity against the machines, they are un- 
| doubtedly the greatest boon to mines and mining that this century 
| can boast of, and in every way capable of doing what they are pur- 
posed for, and also by a careful inspection of their modus operandi, 
to do one other miracle—to givea death blow to “ Pedestrian” and his 
informant’s prejudices concerning them. To “ Pedestrian” [ would 
respectfully say—Go and see for yourself, and don’t be misled by the 
statements, or rather misstatement of others. To anyone who has 
the slightest knowledge of dressing they only require to be seen at 
work to prove to them their great utility. rene? 

Some time ago I had the pleasure of traversing the district de- 
scribed by your correspondent, which undoubtedly teems with mineral 
wealth ; and speculators in mines cannot do better than turn their 
attention to that quarter, in which there are several other setts not 
mentioned by “ Pedestrian,” claiming their attention on the estate of 
Mr. Griffith Jones, whose lands are the receptacles of some of the 
best lodes of that district. At the time of my rambles that way I saw 
some very fine lumps of lead taken out of a winze then in course of 
| sinking on one of his farms, called Esgairfochnant. I did not happen 
| to see lead of such a good quality in any other mine in that district, 


} 


| vanguard of mining, but its guiding lights. 


° f 2: eRe in 
it. Iam told that their new discovery at Esgair-hir possesses a lik 
feature ; the men employe’ there at the time spoke in 71 alee 
terms of their prospects. It am astonished that capitalists sh wuld 
seek in a foreign clime for a source of investment when the noe 
and indeed a much safer, source ean be obtained Within a day’s 
ride of any part of the United Kingdom; and I for one, feel obli red 
to “ Pedestrian” and “Ich Dien” for calling the attention of ‘the 
public to the district, and for your generosity in publishing the same 
July 23. — “CymRo i 
MINING IN MONTGOMERYSIIIRE—No. IV. 


Sir,—To visit the whole of the mines in the Llanidloes district 
we find the best way is to start at Machynlleth a quiet and ancient 
little town on the banks of the river Dovey, noted in the annals of 
history as being the chief town in Gwynedd (North Wales), and 
where the celebrated Welsh chief, Owen Gwendwr, held his Parlia- 
ment. Leaving the town by the Dyliffe road we soon arrive at the 
old Bryn-yr-Arian, or Park Mine, at present suspended. There is 
evidence here of a great amount of superficial scratching, and with 
success, but the old men getting beyond their depth the mine was 
abandoned. Across the hills due south, and we reach the Llyfnant 
river, which here forms the boundary between the counties of Mont- 
gomery and Cardigan. Winding our way along its banks we reach 
Cwm Rhaiader Mine, which has long lain dormant, but having re- 
cently been taken up and resuscitated by an influential local party, 
it is very probable we shall soon hear more about it. . 

Again south, passing through the Bwlch Hyddgen sett—a very 
extensive grant of mineral ground, but miserably neglected—and 
we arrive at the Cefn Hafod, or South Dyliffe Mine; here (judging 
from the appearance of the lodes in the costean pits and in an adit 
level which they have just commenced driving) is, doubtless, an em- 
bryo Dyliffe, but, unless more energy be displayed in its develop- 
ment, I fear the youngest of those connected with the mine will not 
live long enough to reap any benefit therefrom. 

Proceeding, south over the mountains, passing the Severn, here 
only a tiny rivulet rushing down its precipitous mountain course, 
we next reach the Snow Brook Mine, and are now in the Llanidloes 
district. It is supposed that Snow Brook was first worked by the 
Romans at the time they were ransacking the various mineral lodes 
in Britain. Ata more recent date it was worked by the late Capt. 
Reynolds, who sold large quantities of lead fromhere. It was then 
transferred to a company, who erected water-wheels and other ma- 
chinery. Three or four parcels of ore were dressed and sold, rea- 
lising about 3/. per ton—a higher price than the Dyliffe lead ore— 
thus proving the ore to be rich for silver, but just when all thought 
a prosperous future awaited it, from some cause unexplained, ope- 
rations were suspended, and the machinery that had cost so much 
to erect was left to go to rack and ruin. A few months since the 
grant of this sett was again secured, when operations were com- 
menced, pending the erection of machinery upon the old mine, on 
an east and west lode hitherto untouched in this sett, and from 
which splendid stones of lead and blende have been raised. Wealso 


hen the same, 


| saw two other lodes of great promise, and which one of the miners 


traced for us the whole extent of the sett; therefore, if science and 
natural indications go for anything, the value of this sett cannot be 
doubted, and it is questionable if any property in Wales ever offered 
greater prima facie evidences of success. 

Adjoining this sett on the south is the Nant Iago Mine, where 
they are busily erecting a new 60-ft. water-wheel and renovating 
their dressing floors; this mine is opening out well, and improves 
as they gain depth ; in fact, looking atthe appearances of the mine, 
with the enlargement of the dressing-floors, &c., it is very probable 
that in Nant lago Van will soon have a formidable rival. 

West about a mile, and we reach the Blaen Gwy, or East Plyn- 
limmon Mine, at present suspended. It isa pity to notice such a 
valuable property, as undoubtedly this is, so neglected, as, with 
Nant Iago on the east and Plynlimmon driving levels within a few 
yards cf the boundary on the west, and in a good course of ore, there 
can be but little doubt as to the value of the property. 

Winding our way along the banks of the River Wye we arrive at 
the Nant-y-Cawrdu, or West Nanty Mine. This mine, as also the 
Dol Mine, which is on the other side of the river, are idle. Both 
these mines are on the Van lode, the prospects are goo, and each 
is supplied with good and substantial machinery, but as it was get- 
ting late, and we had yet a few miles to walk, we did not go over 
the mines, intending to visit them again some future day, and, we 
hope, more propitious times.—July 23. PEDESTRIAN, 


MINING IN NORTH WALES, AND ITS PROSPECTS—No. I. 
Sir,—-There appears to be very much misapprehension in the minds 


| of certain individuals regarding the prospects of mining in North 


Wales, and amongst them are those who assume to be not only of the 
When men affect pre- 
scient knowledge it ought to be understood upon what ground it is as- 
sumed, whether as being intuitive or acquired. Inferential know- 
ledge, humanly speaking, is usually most esteemed, because most 
congenial to the habits of mankind, it being comprehensible, and 
easily reduced to practice. We have recently seen in the Mining 
Journal the mining prospects of North Wales unmistakably depre- 
ciated, and it is to be premised that those who thus wrote had, or 
supposed that they had, some foundation for what they said. It is 
generally considered that the indications which constitute the pro- 
spects of mining are of two classes—those which redate to the pre- 
sent, and those which relate to the future. The first respects the 
lodes themselves, the second their surroundings, each of which re- 
garded irrespective of the other would be likely to mislead, and could 
not, therefore, be considered as either skilful or prudent. I do not 
know where the line is drawn which separates North from South 
Wales by those who so sweepingly condemn the former division, 
but, geographically, North Wales comprises Anglesey, Carnarvon, 
Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, and Montgomeryshire—a large extent of 
territory, and much too rich in its antecedents to be so unqualifiedly 
condemned. Within the region embraced by the northern division 
of Wales are individual lodes, which from their size and continuity 
may be almost said to constitute metalliferous zones of themselves, 
and of almost unparalleled productiveuess. Yet noexception seems 
to be made in their favour, nor in favour of the country on their ac- 
count, but all are alike ruthlessly disparaged, and summarily dis- 
posed of as being pre-eminently feilacious and deceptive. It is note- 
worthy that the parties to whora I refer, in order to provide them- 
selves with some sort of pretext for the ill-opinion they wish to 
propagate concerning mining in North Wales, allege the absence of 
certain essential or popular esteemed features which I know from a 
yersonal examination, in some instances, is almost a pre-eminent 
characteristic of not only individual mines but entire districts. To 
allege the absence of certr.in esteemed features which are conspi- 
cuously present, and ther to conclude the condemnation of & sin- 
gularly rich and fertile region from such an assumption, Is an act 
which should not be allowed to pass unquestioned. If the mining 
prospects of North Wates are fallacious, the sooner such a fact be- 
comes generally known the better it would be in the interests of 
mining, but it should not be forgotten that assumptivns-are not ne- 
cessarily facts. Something more weighty than flippant and careless 
expressions should he had recourse to in respect of such matters. 
I anticipate for mining in North Wales a rapidly increasing popu- 
arity, and a decidedly prosperous future, contingent only - its 
business arrangements, management, &c., which, of course, ea — 
dedly arbitrary, and may be such as to counterbalance the goode roe 
desired, and totally dissipate the margin between necessary _ 
and the realised produce. My expectations are based upon my co 
of the physical constitution of the country, including its cre wey 
and geology, and if these fail me it can only be from a mgt | oe 
tation of the nature and language of the sciences referre o & 

S y § false or sytive in their modes of expression. 
not because they are false or deceptive in re tae 
If my ideas of the prospects of the country rest on an Ins care S13, 

> 2 » who understands these 
or are erroneously formed, I hope someone bands 
: : . 3 my desire is to be 
matters better than myself will correct me, as my ‘ : ; 
‘ - : Thee, - sous on the subject, either in 
identified with nothing that is erroneou 
entertaining such views myself, or bein 











| being so pure and molten-like that I could scribble my initials upon 
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and experience are able to disabuse my mind of the favourable opi- 


nion [ entertain concerning the prospects of mining in this part ‘of my name before the public, Touglit, [think, to be excused were Ito goa little 
the countr 'y’, they would confer a favour not only upon myself, but | further in eriticising his remarks, and I think there is ample room todo so. It 
on others whose interests will be largely atfec ted by the nature of | will te noticed that he nade use of the following words :—*' And T do not hesitate 


the opinions I entertain and express. If prejudice is permitted t 


giv e tone to opinions which are gratuitously floated w ith whatever | ud T endorse it in every sense of the word, that great error of judgment has been 
o! bject, and ink liv idual lodes and entire districts of solid worth and | shown in laying out their dressing-floors. Ido not make this assertion withoht 
merit are injuriously affected thereby, a public as w ell as @ pri- 
vate wrong is infiicted, and probably in some cases with no higher | ¢¢ injustice towards others. 
object than the venting of cynical spleen, or indulging ign yrant 
vanity. It will not, I think, be fora: ytten that a blow was recently THE MINING INTEREST, AND SMELTERS. 


aimed at the Van lode, on the assumption that it is not characterise: 


by intersections of other lodes, cross lodes, or dykes. But is not) yonoly: not satistied with large profits, they are at present victim- 
such an assumption, I would ask, one of the most gratuitous and 
untenable which could be possibly entertained concerning that ex- 


ceptionally rich vein? The character and constitution of the veir 


itself shows it to be fed from numberless sources by minor inter- 
sections and channels of communication, to say nothing of its funda- 
mental underlying igneous rocks, which are here and there disrupted 
throughout its course. This celebrity of Wales appears to me to be 

¢ ; re f Wall > . - be - 
analogous in many striking features with the great and prolific | When smelted into bars, it does not require a large floating capital, 


Comstock lode of Nevada. Each stands alone, majestic in its sphere, 


unique, and without comparison. Such a mass of vein matter as is 
comprised in the Van lode, embedded, as it is, in clay-slate, which 
essentially contains but little silex or lime in its composition, could 
not within the scope of reason but be as it is—“bunchy.” The eges, they have killed the goose that laid them. I. EF, 
absence of the necessary ingredients in the strata to form an exu- 
berant silicious or caleareous matrix for the galena to be gene- 
rally disseminated therewith throughout the vein could not, infe- 
rentially, well result under the auspices of law and order in any- 
thing but extremes—here superabounding wealth, there absolute 
sterility. If Nature’s laws were defective, and as a consequence 
minor or secondary conditions were ill, or entirely unresponding, a 
more general dissemination of the ores thr yughout the mass of vein 
matter might be the result, and then the result of that would con-| 95 joo, 
ceive ably be acommere —s mpove ‘rished lode. Men’s conceit some- | go not see how after the experie nee of the Emma Mine you can say its resources 
times require changes in lodes to adapt them to thei ne concepti ns of | “* have scarcely been tapped.” The Emma wasa fameus “ pocket,” butit is worked 
= without taking intoc ons ideration the fact that such changes 

could only be chemically produced, and that by their production 1D | 7 have shown, have paid a premium fer their chance. Tt is not like a ( ‘ornish 
that way other changes Wwouk | inevitably follow which would more | mining company, spending money in mining and seeking for ore. It is a com 
than counteract the beneficial effect desired. It is very common for 
some men, looking through the distorted lenses of prejudice, to pro- 
nounce things what they appear to be through that meat m, and 
delude themselves with the notion that as they appeared to them- 
selves so they appear to others, whereas decidedly opposite views 
are entertained, arising, no doubt, from a more extended acquaint- | cometimesdo, but they sometimes lose. Ido think it is your duty as a journalist 


ance with the objects to which reference is made. 

To judge of the Van lod . its mineralogical character and geolo- 
gical development should be properly considered, and to speak o 
such a lode without any reference to these essential features would 
be to speak very much at random. Rosr. KNapp. 

Llanrwst, July 23. a. 


THE BRONFLOYD MINING COMPANY. 


Srr,—In looking over your valuable Journal of July 19, [ there read | 
an account of the meeting of the shareholders of the Bronfloyd Mine, 
held on the yperty. Capt. J. Davies’s report would, by a stranger | the ore can Be cut for 2000/., no engine is required but to draw the stuff from any 
reading it, induce him to think of the late agent something wrong, 
or that he was incapable of managing a mine such as Bronfloyd, but 

I r made from 
ier, nor by any agent of any mine in the Principality, who 
pe Re inspected the property. Capt. Da vies promised at the last meeting, held in 





: —_ the management of it for nine years, and no cor Lint was ev 
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January last, to re months. The six 
months are gone 
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of ore fo or the then coming 








has yet gone to market. 

If Captain J. D.vies promised the shareholders 
which he mentions 196 tons as hiving been brought out, and 160 tons broken un 
derground) why should Capt. Davies give his word, and make such faithful pro 
mises, only to he t 


or 
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managing director of the Queen’s Hotel. erystwith , and damage his own 

good prospects in the mining world. W hen I left the mine, in Fe abruary, 1 
Scimated the ore, both underground and at surface, at about 200 tons—that is, 
50 tons at surface, and broken unde nd about 150 tons. 

Perhaps Mr. Balcombe will kind! rm the readers of yonr far-spread Journal 
what amount of lead he has sold from this mine (including the 200 tons) since I 
left, which will leave every sharcholder to judge of the value of the Brontloy i Mine, 
and its past and present Manageme nt. Tuomas Kemp. 

/ 


nterwyd, July 23, ae 
THE PROVIDENCE MINES MEETING. 

Srr,— Mr. Higgs not having offered any explanation re lative tothe 
discrepancy between his remarks and the c yntents of his letter, will 
you permit me to saya few words in self-defence, as well as to make 
a few remarks appertaining to what was said at the meeting an’ d 
the management of the mines generally? I would not atte a4 his 
but for what transpired respecting myself, which, besides being quite 
uncalled for, was totally untrue. Touching this matter, then, allow 
me to say that the timeof .1y management of the mines was three-and-a-half years 
during which, besi 1¢ ordinary and general work being carried out, and tha t 
too to the entire satisfaction of the adventurers, a 20-inch cylinder stamping engine 
and a 20-inch « 


skipway (the tion) w 

























fir fixed in two shafts, an adit driven 150 fathoms 
preparatory to altering and enlargi tin-dressing ors, 165 fathoms of new 
ladder-way fixed in ons shaft—theo! . distances | g substituted with 10-in. 

a new dry-house bui! 1 which was placed a boiler and every other convenience 
for the comfort of t large excavation made for the purpose of de- 

positing the dressin *sums were spent in connection with the 
contemplated alteration of the > ean. during the whole of which time our dividends 
averaged nearly 10,000/. a-year, being larger than has been declared before or since, 

and I may also add that « part of our labour debits preceded the payments, and | 
that when [ left there was more than 100 tons of tin in the stone, which was paid 
for; this has since heen sold, and they have dwindled a month behind in labonr, 
cost and merchants’ bills, and this was done at a time when dividends were being 


declared. It wil! be said, perhaps, ‘‘ Well, all this may be trne, and yet the mine 






























might have been left in a very low state, and required great care to bring it into | 


working trim;” but the facts are wort! iy of note that the erections and fixtures are 
where Ir left them, an rl th it the dividends for some time after were large; and even 
if these had fallen off I do not see on what grounds I should have come in for any 
blame, as the agents at the last meeting y informed the adventurers that they had 
fallen 30 tons of tin below their calculations, thus showing that the mine is subject 
to fluctuations; they were not so treac herons as this, howeve ar, while I was there, 
as I have no recollection that we ever came below our calculations. 


Well, Sir, having I think said enough to show that Mr. Higgs’s remarks at the | 


meeting were quite out of place, I will next point out how indiscreet he would 
have been to have brought them forward if they were true, as in doing so he ought 
to have remembered that both himself and Capt. Hollow were co-workers with me 


all who are in the habit of receiving mining documents from his office cannot fail 
to discover that he clings to the title of superintendent of the mines with the 
greatest tenacity. Capt. Hollow at the time, besides holding the position of se 
cond agent, acted as gent for the lords of the mine, and never did I on anyone 
occasion hear him complain of what was being done or what was left undone. 
Surely it was the duty of these gentlemen to have displayed their abilities, whereby 
the adventurers ‘she yuld have been benefited instead of letting them lie within in 
uch a latent state. 

After the remarks referred to, Mr. Higgs went on to point out what savings they 
were effecting, and made a startling announcement respecting the very small sum 
it was costing them to draw the stuff, the principal cause of the great saving being 
attributed to the introduction of the wire-rope. If this statement be correct, I 
will ask Mr. Higgs, with all due respect, why it is that great saving source is not 


adopted at Trelyon Consols, where he holds a similar position as he does at Pro 





vidence? Asarule, I do not like to criticise statements unless they directly affect 


me; but, Sir, I have learnt the wisdom of receiving some statements with a great | 
degree of caution, and I confess that Iam rather sceptical respecting what has been 
said about the cost of drawing the stuff at Providence—at 2 d.aton. Itis true 
that at present I have no opportunity of testing the accuracy of the statement, and 
until this is done it may be said that I have no right to doubt it; under ordinary 
circumstances perhaps I have not, but, Sir, I think there are evidences suggestive 
of the idea that they are not drawing the stuff at Providence much cheaper than 
is being done at other well-conducted mines. In order to support this idea, I will 
refer to “ Lean’s Engine Reporter,” given in the Mining Journal of May 8 of this 
year—the last I have seen. In this report, whil e the average duty given is 
60,300,000, and Dolcoath and West Chiverton stand at 65,500,000, Providence 
figures under 37,000,000, and is at the bottom of the list, being nearly 30 per cent 
under the average duty, and not far short of 50 per cent. under that of Dolcoath 
and West Chiverton. Surely, Sir, in ordinary times this circumstance aloneshould 
have been a case for investigation, but doubly so at the present, when the price of 
coal isso veryhigh. Putting down, then, the engine report as correct—it has never 
been contradicted—can we reasonably suppose that the agents at Providence are 
outstepping their neighbours in any particular department, or that the work is 
being carried ont ina very masterly way ? 
Mr. Higgs’ allusion to “their engine being out of power” is what I cannot ex- 





actly understand, as the fact must not be lost sight of that this engine formerly | 


did all the stamping and pumping, having at the time 30 heads of stamps attached 


to it, and it did its work admirably. After the erection of the steam-stamps re | 


ferred to this engine was entirely relieved of the stamping burden, and as there 
was no incresse of water I fail to see why it was not equal toa part of its former duty. 


Fault must fall on some one, and he 
) tons promised 146 tons only is mentioned as 
having been ready. It remains to be proved by the shareholders whether this lot 


250 tons in the six months (of | 


? R ith +r than leave the enormous quantity of 169 tons 
tinly should have brought some of it to surface, and not 
e manager (Mr. Balcombe, who is also the 





nding-engine were purchased and erected ; 250 fathoms of | 


sg : ; > | eapable of becoming a great success, and offer it to the world upon sneh terms that 
and could not possibly escape censure for being a party to quietly allowing the | P 8 : P 
mine to be brought to the brink of ruin(?). Atthis Mr. Higgs may demur, but | 


| who examined the family when the disease existed, than the one who did so months 





| ing house stack than the one alludea to, without having any disease from that cause, 











pense of separating the precious metal from the lead. 


The second new engine mentioned hy Mr. Higgs has had no existenee in the 
Providence Mines at Lelint. Looking at the way in whiclt My, Higgs hous placed 


) | to say that the work was carried out in avery masterly way.” This, Sir, Mr. 
Higgs must admit isa matter of opinion, and there exists a very strong opinion, 


heing prepared to point out the error referred to. 1 trust that'in future, when My. 
Higgs indulges in eulogising the acts of his agents, Le will dispense w'th the lever 
— A. ANTONY. 


1 
Sir,—The copper and tin smelters of England have a virtual mo- 


ising the mining companies and the mining lords, At this time 
they have put the standard at so low a figure as to be really ap- 
proaching’ confiscation. The mining companies have the remedy in 
their own hands; they have only to coalesce and form a co-opera- 
tive smelting company to smelt their own ores, with the understand- 
ing that all the ores raised shall be only sold to theirown company. 
As the ores are purchased on credit, and ean be sold readily for cash 


only reserves. If a suitable locality be selected near cheap fuel and 
easy communications, with the most improved furnaces, they will 
have advantages over the present sinelters, and may laugh at oppo- 
sition. The smelters will find too late that, not content with golden 


“Jul y 25. a 


SPECULATING IN FOREIGN MINING SHARES. 


Srr,—I do not at all wonder at Mlagstaff and mines of that class 
varying so much in price, the wonder is that they stand as they do. 
Here is a mine with a capital of 300,000/., and what has it to show 
for it >—the ore in sight, the plant, and the chances of tinding more 
ore. If we set down the first of these at 100,000/, the plant at 
» we have 170,000/, as the value of the chance of finding more ore. I really 





out. No person can tell whether the Flagstaff may not be the same. No “egg 
can tell or give any reasonable guess beyond what he sees, and the shareholders, 


pany paying the discoverer of the mine a premium for his chance of fi nding more, 
and no man who ever put his money on a horse race, orat a gaming table, ventures 
more than he who puts the money onthis description of property. It is a hit ora 
miss, and the worst of these things are that ignorant people run after them and 
get themselves burned. Your parson, who would not bet on a horse race or play at 
igaming table, gambles at mines, too often because he does he does not know whi at 
he is doing. If people like to gamble let them do it; they may make money, they 


to show these things in their proper shape; that buying shares in Utah mines is 
pure gambling, just as muchas staking money on cards or dice, and that there is 
not the least degree of science or ordinary venture in it. 





A MINING ENGINEER. 


ST. BREWARD, OR SU? NONWARD MINE. 

Srr,—I notice of late that this mine is brought out in 62,000 shares at 1/. each. 
Knowing the mine from having reported on it several times, I unhesitating gly say 
that [ do not know a more promising lode left unworked in Cornwall, and an adit 
ean be brought in 25 fathoms deep, just driven on the course of the lode in soft 
granite, and a deep adit can be brought in on the course of the lode 50 fathoms 
deep. I have not a doubt but a course of ore of some kind will be eut in the adit. 
| Then I have to ask what this 62,000/. is to be called up for? I see no need for it; 


i| 
| 





| shaft when ne I saw a report of late, with a name attached to it, stating 
they had gx sod onli f coppe r; [ have since examined it, i uid [ find it is fully ex- 





pected they had foun d ore, but the reporter, be he who he may, did not write the 
truth, he saw none; in leed, it is said he never saw the mine 


I have seen enough of the working of the first party; they collected sufficient 
money to prove the new portion of the mine. I hope the “y have not shared the 
noney, and left the poor, hard working lat yourers un pri¢ d, as they and the captain 
say is the case; at any rate, I can only say that 2000/, is all that is reqitired, if 

rly spent, to open out the mine to cut the ore. I may say more; it isa new 
pao, dang that [am not accustomed to, to call up €2,000/. to do 2000/. worth of work ; 
no mine will pay under such a system of working. When I worked Treburget we 
were not 20 share hole lers; I held 1-20th; we made it a dividend-paying mine, and 
ik ¢. alle d up money only as we wanted it; to do so we never made calls, and shared the 
| 
| 
| 





- ‘y imong thefew. It was not then the fashion to do so in Cornwall. 
paar, aly ~-—— N. ENwor. 


THE PLYNLIMMON MINING COMPANY. 

—I have just to hand the balunce-sheet and special report of this mine, to be 
presenter i to the meeting on . 1, and with your permission wonld like to call 
he attention of my fellow-shar Iders to the results attending the last six months’ 

| | working of this mine. I say last six months’ working, for I believe the first six 
months of the - sent year there was sampled and sold some 200 to 240 tonsof ore 








“annot be got to man the stopes. The n I say offer as an inducement an addition 
to the wages of all workmen who may be set on on and after the next setting-day: 
| if this is done, perhaps we may again get the usual monthly sampling report of 
| 49 tons, if we cannot increase ~ 4 it. Iforone should like to see a little new 
hlood infused into the director rT think it shows want of management, or, 
in the words of the special report, “w rant of knowledge or forethought * (perhaps 
it is both), that with se mething like 3000/. cash in hand the shaft not to have been 
st ink below the 12 fm. level during the whole four years the cor npany has been in 
existence. I eannot attenc d the meeting, but hope some shareholder will take - 
m atter up. I certainly must subscribe myself A DisapPpoistep On 


WHEAL BARNARD, AND PROMOTERS’ PROFITS. 

Srr,—A great deal has lately been said about promoters of mines reaping golden 
harvests; it strikes me very forcibly that they at least deserve a great deal of their 
large profits, as mining would soon become a dream of the past but for the efforts 

of prornoters, who are the c hief re il supporters of mining through its many vieis- 
| situdes. A che ip share rarely sells, be the mine rich or poor. I could enumerate 
| properties that have been offered to the world for 10,000/. when they have received 
= nothing but the cold shoulder, but in the hands of clever financiers 100,000/, was 
the price asked and obtained, and I understand that the promoters rece ived more 
| benetits than the general body of shareholders. Naturally! 
The following may, perhaps, give an illustration in the future. The Wheal Bar 
| nard (Limited) is divided into 500,000 shares of Is. each, or 25,000/. capital. I ask 
| the world at large to become the promoters, the Is. shares are equal for the pro- 
erty entire 6250/.,and every penny goes to work the mine—in fact, by these terms 
| the public who now invest are the orizinal promoters, and will have their benefits 
by-and-bye, like all other promoters, when the shares are se ling at an advanced 
srice. The purchase priceof the property is 2200/.,and the value of the machinery 
alone to remove and sell is 1800/. as it now stands, with the mine in fork ; it could 
not be replaced for 5000/. The present promoters have spent 800/. upon opening 
up the mine, their efforts being rewarded bya rich course of silver; the company's 
agent informing me that in one hour he hus broken 10/. worth of silver, and the 
lode improving as the shaft is being sunk ; add to this, there are thousands of tons 
now laid open upon the copper lode that will average 30 per cent. arsenic, 3 per 
| cent. copper, 10 ozs. of silver, and 28 lbs. of tin to the ton of stuff, the whole of 
which can, by the new process, be extracted upon the mine to immense profits. 

Such isthe mine; no predictions of what may be, but what really isin the actual 
present, and which are verified by the real facts. No doubt a few first-class finan- 
ciers woul: i have a capital of 56,000/. for such a property—49,00%. for themselves 
and 10,000/. for the mine—but my friends and I have proved the mine, and shown it 


| which would leave a good profit. How, then, comes it to pass that cnly something 
like 50 to 80 Kens vf the outside have been raised during the spring and sufnmer 
months? I expect we shall be told that it is an exceptional mine, and that hands 
| 














} 


those who now invest are the promoters, and will reap the benefits usually derived 
as such, especially with a proved rich mine. Ihave struggled hard to get a good 
mine, and, at last, have it. As regards the interests of promoters, I can offer as 
credentials the fact that shares purchased by promoters in different companies for 
ls. have through my instrumentality realised as much as 2/.,and if the purchasers 
| havelost heavily by buying at 404. I presume even my few worst friends will allow 
| that the promoters at least derived some benefit from my exertions. 

| Buy che ap and sell dear is this life’s great secret of making money ; the oppor- 
tunity of buying cheap now presents itself, and a good and lasting mine will ac- 


complish the rest.—Abbey Mount, Tavistock, July 24. Tos. J. BARNARD. 


| 


ALLEGED FALSETIOOD. 

Srr,—It must be painful to any man who endeavours to avoid lieing, both in 
speaking and writing, to be charged with that sin when not guilty. Some months 
ago at a tin mine in this county a family was discovered to be subject toa cutaneous 
disease, which some persons said arose from the arsenical fumes proceeding from a 
| stack in the mine referred to. It was, however, discovered that the disease had no 
such origin, and the fact was certified by a surgeon who examined the family to 
ascertain the nature of the disease. Some months, I believe, afterwards when the 
disease had been cured, another surgeon visited the family and certified that he 
could not discover a trace of the disease, hence I was charged with writing a false 
hood ; 4 gentleman, to-day, made thateharge. I had no interest in writing what 
was false, and Ido not believe that [ did so. I would rather credit the surgeon 








after its removal. 
Whatever the disease was I do not believe that it was occasioned by the arsenical 
vapour, because [ have known many families living nearer to a much fouler burn- 


and in the case of the mine in question no arsenic, or very little, escaped from the 
stack.—Cornwall, July 21. TRUTH. 
(For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal. | 








SEPARATING SILVER FROM LEAD.—In the separation of lead from 
silver some improvements have been announced by MM. Risway and Pauville, of 
Paris. The argentiferous lead is treated with magnesium or aluminium, either 
alone or alloyed with zinc, and the rich scum thus obtained is amalgamated with 
mercury. The inventors state that they are able to regenerate the metals which 
have been used in the process of extraction, and thus have greatly reduced the ex- 
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GRYLLS’S ANNUAL MINING 8 
From Junr 30, 1872, To Juxn. 30; 1873, 
CON TAINING 
The quantity of copper ore sold'from each mine, 
~Average price per 21 ewts., and the omanee 
rage pred nary produce, and price for tlie ye 
and Wales—The total amount of ore, fine ¢ 
each. company’s purchase—And the particular 
atthe Ticketings in Cornwall fromJune: 
CORNWALL. 


Mines. 


Bampfylde ................4. 


Basset, Wheal ..... 
Bedford United Mines 
Belstone Mine 
Brookwvod .. 
Buller, Wheal . 
Boswedden 
Botalluek 


Carn Brea Mines............ 
Carn Camberne ............ 


Champion’s Ore ... 
Craddock Moor . 
Jrebor, Wheal 


Crenver and W heal Abraham 
Devon Great Consols.... 


Doleoath .......... 
Rast Basset .. 
Hast Caradon 
Bast Pool . 
East Seton... 
East Wheal Grenville. 


Florence and Tonkin.... 


Friendship, Wheal.. 

Gawton Copper Mine 
Glasgow Caradon ..... 
Grenville, Wheal..... 


Gunnislake (Clitters)...... ka 


Hingston Down . 
Jewell, Wheal . 
Levant Mine.... 
Marke Valley ..... 
Mellanear ......... 
New Dolcoath 
New Pembroke ........ 
New Rosewarne a 
New Wheal Lovell .. 
North Rosewarne 
North Roskear..... 
North Wheal Crofty . 


Pennance Mine ........... 


Pheenix Mines..... 

Poldice Mines 

Prince of Wales 

Rose, Wheal 

Russell, W heal. 

Seton, Ww heal 

South Caradon 

South Carn Brea... 

South Crofty 

South Dolcoath 

South Tolcarne .. 

—— Wheal I’rances 
Ives Consols 

Soaiee small mine S, &e. 

Treffry’s Regulus 

West Basset 

West Caradon 


West Maria and Fortescue 


West Wheal Seton 
West Tolgus 

Wheal Damsel United 
White's Ore 


Australian............ 
Ballycummisk 
Bampfylde 
Berehaven 

Brass Ashes 

Burnt Ore 

Cape Ore and Regulus 
Cappegh ee 
Cloncurry eercccoscoececces 
Concordia 

Coosheen 

Copper Precipitate.. 
Copper Refuse ..... 
Copper Regutus .. 
Copper Slag 

Copper Ore 

Del Soto 

Dyliffe 

Fursdon 

Italian Ore 

Knock mahon 

Lisbon Ore 

Libiola 


Mammoth Coppe rope lis 


Moonta 
Norway 
Paramatta 
Sobral Ore 
Spanish 
Telhadella 
Tigrony 
Cnion Ore 
Vannoni 
Wallaroo 
West Canadian 
White Metal 


Purchased by the Copper Companies. from June 30, 1872, to 
June 30, 1873. 


Ore (21 ets.) 


Vivian and Sons.............. . 18,925 
P. Grenfell and Sons............. 7 

Nevill, Druce, and Co. ......... 17, 

Williams, Foster, and Co. 17,07 76 
Mason and Elkington ......... 10,630 
yg awl Miners’ Company 4,628 

Lambert 6,629 . 

y danny Tuttle, and Co.. 7,266 
Bede Metal Company 111 
British and Foreign Cop. Co. 1,147 
Ravenhead CopperCompany. 452 
Landore Copper Company 1,199 


Sold at the Ticketings in Cornwall from June 30, 1854, to 
June 30, 1873. 


Diute. Ore (21 ewts.) 











1854 ......... 180,687 

1855 ..... 188,969 .. 
1856 ......... 200,305 ......... 
eee ee 
SO xcvam 183,292 . 

1859 ......... 183,004 ... 
1860 ...... 180,449 ..... 
ne aaxes .. 176,097 

ees OE 
1863 .....0008 176,285 ........ 
BOE scene 166,707 ee 
es 8 
1866 ......... 148,777 we 
1867 ......... 125,679 ..... 
1868 ......... 121,815 ... ° 
BOSD cccceccce BOB IGD .cccccces 
Be scunicues 90,227 ......++ 
1871 74,367 ....06006 
1872 . 67,543 .. 
1873 61,715 . 





—Grylls’ 's Annual "Mining ‘Sheet. 






























Copper ores sold in Cornwall from June 30, 1872, to June 30, 1873. 


.. 61,715 (21 ewts.) | Average produce 
3998 tons LOcwts 
£271,036 10s. Od. | 
Compared with the pre v rious € spo 
5,828 (21 ewts.) 
Amount of moeney—Secres ase... 


Copper ores sold in Wales, from. Tune 30, be to June 50, 187% 


..«. 26,030 (21 ewts.) 
.. 4670 tons 4 cwts. 
. £380,642 7s. 6d. 
Compared with the previous year, 
6687 (21 cwts.) | Fine copper 
Amount of money 


Totals in C ‘ornwall and Wales. 


--«. 87,745 (21 ewts.) | Finecopper 
Amount of money £6: 
Compared with the previous year, 
one 859 (21 ewts.) | Fine copper— 
Amount of money—increase £80,805 18s. 





1,079,075 
1,079,403 
1,013,400 


977,017 
872,474 
858,596 
806,833 
478,641 
547.689 
554,029 
430,749 
374,612 
292,122 
316,213 
271,036 
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SECOND ESSAY—Part VII. 
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MINING TOOLS. 








-_. scowl known, an_ essay of this tee he sewn not be 
Noney qlthous Mi vmplete without a few comments, ec sr al de scriptions 
OT sl ppsidered oar to the class of men to whom such information is 
30; 187, » mostly us ple, therefore drawings to scale should al ways accom- 
tdesiray” ‘tions of tools. It may appear to the initiated in 

such descrip nimportant to dilate on this trivial branch of the 

4 hose matter ip Aer to my mind some salient points worthy of 
abject, but it br if the work of one man is only impeded to a small 
ppsideration, multiplied among the mass of toilers throughout 


















gree daily, 
he world wo 
fy) miner 
a for instance, ancl a 
tis often palmed off 
may ee 


a loss not easily calculated. Give an expert, 
well-proportioned, properly set, light steel 
nother the rough, badly made, awkward tool 
on the miner (a cruel practice), and at the 
Soe vaek’s labour the difference will be clearly discernible ; 
pd of & Ween will have accomplished most work with ease, the 
pilst the sores blundered through less work with excessive toil; 
ter will have t economical to select the best tools suitable for 
perefore it 18, wg position, circumstances, and strata in which the 
ne pecttiarithe ah The best iron should always be employed in the 
men have tO * tole and in Cornwall all iron for this purpose is 
pynufacture Sen elected scrap (a bar 1 inch square capable of 
potted fi my jad of 30 tons without breaking). It is cheaper and 
yspending < ; to purchase the tools direct from the hammer-mill 
pore desiTa) r an the mine, provided that the smith ean be other- 
pan to mpket ved, but it often occurs that he has this occupation 
ise kept a ae should be an acknowledged good workman, as 
filve mange sharpening of cutting or boring tools require a large 
pe ma SP ekill: the hardening is a point that cannot be overrated, 
ount ie should be given to this, which often is not the case ; 
me antl ¢ en broken at the edge, turned up or rendered useless the 
p borers * The smith should receive his information as the borers 
; and observe their appearance, tempering them accordingly 
‘toy as he find it requisite. An experienced tool smith 

former imperfections, whilst another will 


uld show 
a strong. 


st blow. 
ne back 
sder or yt 





adily discern the 
| : J _, pre he putsin the fire. If overheated or burned, cut it 
0 pi! al -_ acai not impose on the miners (who already have toil 
H eat) by palming off faulty tools. The above is thought a small 
0 gited by many mine agents, but if the cost of steel, delays In pro- 
6 ah were aceounted for, it would occur to them that a little 
; Ee sion in thesmiths’ shop would enhance the interest of the mine, 
6 a pe we satisfactorily that skilled workmen, good steel, and care- 
; \ tempering and working the same, will amply repay all attention 
; iven to this subject; proper records might be kept of the wear and 
9 Por of different kin is of steel, marking the borers in the middle 
0 hen new, and observing the wear and tear at both ends. Some- 
: ‘mes the ground is very har |, honeyeombed or vughy. Iron pyrites, 
- comms clyans, almost defy penetration. Particular attention is 
) ope required to temper the bits so as to stand the uneven shocks, 
6 nd prevent them from cribbing or breaking away; the best borer 
; chon be used, whieh will be found the most economical inthe 
6 st superseding the iron bar with steeled end, Those 
6 if less diameter, and being more rigid will transmit 
; renter force, and are more easily carried about the 
should be annealed at the striking end, to prevent flying 
. foul blows and irregular turning will do more damage 
9 ian anything I know of, and this should be observed 
ft) may not be attributed to the smith. Good coal is also | 
6 wet to the work of the smith, and the making and | 
. eeping in repair of st el tools, Dirty coal no doubt enters into the 
6 mposition of the ster ], and its best qualities are somewhat im- 
; aired, For boring in very hard ground the bit may be tempered to 
0 straw-colour, for mild ground to a bright blue. The patterns of 
) bits are numerous, but for metalliferous mines the outward bow or 
6 prdinary bit, as used in Cornwall, when the above remarks have been 
. ttended t , have not been « xcelled, 
: MALLETS. 
0 If mallets are mace from rolled bar-iron, care must be taken that 
; he eye is not punched with the grain, but across it; fagotted iron 
) bars are now mostly used, and sold at the various manufactories with 
) crap iron hammered to all sizes, and forall uses ; this iron will punch 
. ny way, and the mallets never split or crack as when made in rolled 
; ron, but solid cast-steel sledges, mallets, hammers, borers and picks, 
J fc. are now easily procured, and will be found the most economical 
4 nthe long runif purchased of a good manufacturer, and receive fair 
sage; they are exceedingly durable. I need not enumerate the 
) many forms now in use, with their names, dimensions, and weights ; 
hey are well known, and need but ordinary care to make them ; let 
' he eye be punched quite true, that the shaft may set square, and if 
possible tempered unler a running stream of clean water. For my 
) pwn using | prefer a cast-steel hammer, well made, and set up, and 
! believe I can strike a sharper and smarter blow than with the old 
| pteeled iron mallet. PICKS, 
The pick is the handiest tool the miner has. A poll-pick in the 
873. mands of a smart miner is a formidable weapon with which to 
. 64 BiM@ttack the varied character of work he is called upon to pursue. 
; : his form of tool has been in use as longas mining has been known ; 
tis represented on some of the Egyptian monuments, oftentimes 
ew. sed for a gad, wedge, lever, and hammer. Made well, properly set, 
and used with skill, there is no more valuable tool the miner can 
mt 7 ty to his labours; many forms have been used for various kinds 
= ot work and different character of ground; but the Cornish poll- 
rir picks, as made for hard and soft ground respectively, are as good a 
12 6 tool as I have met with for the metalliferous miner, with the ex- 
ception of the eye, which might be improved, perhaps, by making 
- e eye twice as deep, that it may obtain a firmer hold on the shaft, 
making it a stronger lever, and prevent it from wincing, more com- 
pact, and not liable to become loose; this can easily be effected by 
cwts, purchasing the iron drawn from the hammer to form, leaving a 
thick lump for the eye. The moulds might also be forced into a 
te fie, having a drift fixed in same, and punch the eye nearly through, 


hus facilitating the work of the smith very much, and the dif- 
“rence in cost taking a gross of picks through to the finish should 
mot be felt; the picks and shafts would stand a great deal more 
bhi and render strapping the handles and numerous other devices 
“een same useless, A number of patents have been secured to 
he merit. be ner with a pick with shifting points, all of more or 
tool pore fh “ none have come into any extended use, but if such a 
or workir ’ A oe ssa to meet the requirements of the miner 
material + de | ground, no doubt it would be a saving of time, 
Picks in ay mona as the miner could take equivalent to a dozen 
Made of t! . ket, each point not weighing over 6 ozs., and that 
patents sale : . cast steel would do good service. Many of those 
the aid ides Je enumerated, but could not be understood without 
the Cornish patter All poll-picks, no doubt, are modifications of 
Mines: th ta ; a and are extensively used in all metalliferous 
firms in Ganeeeit : 8 as manufactured by the leading engineering 
or those who a ble a first-class article, and there can be no excuse 
SS eentipeeate iuncering along with cheap and imperfect tools. 
Accord with t] fous kinds of this instrument, and although not in 
mines, | etal in of this Essay, which says tools for home 
Catalogue of the M » forward iL table extracted from notes and the 
the different ia pee I ractical Geology, London. ; A sight of 
See Table, es and shapes pti is curious and instructive. 

ove +hiDe 
gery fo Should alt be plated or hammered from best selected 
quality of iron pole ess of manufacture alone will ensure a good 
to be desired oo en tre with the best steel, leaves nothing 
oF develope a new lave intimated before, if engaged to prosecute 
selection of ¢ sll patne~-neestay mine, I certainly should make a 
or Merchants) i the oy piiances from the manufacturers (not agents 
up the modern ideas - of Cornwall, whose business it is to follow 
® mines abroad Tha the miners, an in my experience through 
We are accustome ave met with nothing to excel the hand tools 
ed to wield in Cornwall. All the tools must be 
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fitted with the best cleft ash handles; the cheap stuff often sold is 
the reverse of cheap. A broken shaft sometimes cause a trouble- 
some and expensive delay; therefore the best qualities in all mining 
tools are the most economical, gads, wedges, fox wedges, crowbars, 
pinchbars, poker, powder chargers, scrapers, twists, clay irons, 
shooting needles, pricker, tamping bars, scoops, loop drags, swabs, 
sludgers, and sometimes saws, with numberless other tools and con- 
trivances well known, and are the same in most cases for mines and 
quarries, need not be particularised ; but must be understood by the 
mine agent, whose province it is not to learn after appointment, 
but during his apprenticeship, when he should have handled all tools 
in every stage of work. 

DESCRIPTIONS AND SIZES OF PICKS OF VARIOUS CoUNTRIEs. 





Length 




































| Length 
No. of of Weight. 
handle.} head. sin 
Cornish poll pick for hard ground; length over 
eye, 2°2 inches; of poll end, 3 inches; of pick 
end, 12°5 inches; depth at poll end, 1*2 inches; at 
pick end, ll inch; width over eye, 3:1 inches ; 
at poll end, 12 inches; at pick end, 1:1 inches; | Ib. oz. 
poll end 8 sides ; point set at 85° to handle... 1] 26-0 77 1 4 8 
Cornish poll pick for soft ground ; length over eye, | 
21 inches; of poll end 3inches; of pick end, 17°5 
inches; thickness at poll end, 0'8inches; at pick } 
end, 0°9 inches; width over eye 1 inch; at poll- | 
end, 0°8 inches; at pick end, 0°8 inches; point 
set at 83° to handle..................... ; aenbgihnegs 2] 265 22°6 210 
Derbyshire double pick, used in rock or vein, with 
CO eerie een ae 3} 29°0 14 | 4 6 
Derbyshire “ slitter,’’ double, one side pointed, the 
other horizontal edge, 0°4 inches wide............... 4 29°0 157 | 310 
Derbyshire poll pick, short bluff point; for hard | 
veins and rock, where “ slitter” is too slight...... 5 28°0 10°7 46 
Northumberland, double, straight armed; arms 
thickened in the middle like two gads............... 6 | 25:0 189 | 4 6 
Flintshire, single pointed, with short 8 sided poll | 7 | 29-0 162 | 5 2 
Flintshire, double; one wedge point arm, the | 
other with horizontal chisel edge, 0°1 inch wide | 8 | 29°0 21:0 | 514 
Monmouthshire ‘coal) cutting mandrels; straight, 4 | 9 1$*l 170 | 212 
taper directly from centre to points ............... Yj} 10] 20-4 17°0 214 
Monmouthshire holing mandril, stronger and ( - . $ 19°0 3 5 
DEE inirinuoniminnninenainennns BET! tes t or | 2s 
13 180 | 3 8 
Monmouthshire bottom mandril; curved, double | 
RE eS 6 223 | 6 6 
Monmouthshire bottom mandril; curved, 2 chisel | 
arms, 1 horizontal, 1 vertical siden anaes aalkcaeTecasact Oe 30°5 213 | 738 
Monmouthshire rock mandril; curved, 8 sided | 
arms, 1 wedge pointed, 1 chisel end ................. 16 30°7 24°0 9 5 
Flintshire (coal) metal driving pick; tapered V | 
cheek pieces ............ diulptuckecbveasaxedheientaiesscnys 17 27°6 172 | «3:10 
Flintshire (coal) holing pick; tapered V cheek 
pieces, chisel edged arms 0°1 inch wide with 
strongly curved top surface ..............c..cceeeeerecees 18 | 283 150 210 
Flintshire (coal) heading pick; tapered V cheek | 
pieces, slightly curved ; arms taper regularly ... | 19 | 27-5 16°3 3.0 
North of England (coal) lower edge horizontal ; 
top, two inclined planes; in plan, a lozenge; di | 
TA THON QOIIG ignite sis veins vivancavsiastscenses 20 32°0 178 | 4 5 
North of England (coal) lower edge horizontal ; 
except that the arms are bent or anchored, meet 
WR IN oie 70 ssi peundecsinvnwannnecnacxsvececig (TL a 13°0 45 
North of England stone pick; slightly anchored ; 
tapering V cheek pieces; arms bevilled to 8 sided | 
sections, with 4 sided pyramid at points......... | 22 | 30°0 19°7 7 0 
North of England stone pick, similar to the fore- | 
going, but stronger, and more anchored . 23 30°;0 6} «623°0 8 0 
Saxon pick, single armed, tapered octagonal sec | 
tion, no poll, greatest thickness 1°5 inch breadth | 
over eve, 2°12 inches; head set at 85° tohandle.., | 24] 27-7 | 136 | 5 6 
Russian poll pick ; slender curved arm ; length of | | 
pick end, 12°83 inches; greatest diameter, 0°7 | 
inch; eye circular eT Te ee eT 20°5 Lid 43 
Russian gravel pick; single curved arm; blade | | 
bro idens to a spoonbill near the point | 26 20°5 125 3 6 


Other peculiarities of this instrument might be mentioned as used 


|in Gloucestershire and Somerset, Forest of Dean, Bristol, and | 


South Wales, &c. 


WEIGHT AND STRENGTH OF WIRE AND IlEMP Roper, 

















Hemp Rope. Iron Wire Rope. Steel Wire Rope. , Equiv. Strengths, 
Cireum- | Weight] Cireum Weight} Circum- Weight Work-{! Breaking 
ference | perfin.| ference in per fm,| ference in per fm. ing load) strain in 

in inches. | in Ibs, inches, in lbs. inches, in Ibs. | in ewt.| tons, 
20 | 24x! 11 44 | 2 
24 32%x! 13 52 | 23 
26 2% x 15 | 60 27 
28 3 x 16 2 x% 10 | 64 {| 28 
30 3Y x 18 2K%x y ma | ee 32 
35 3% x 5% 20 2ix% nm | ey hC 
40 34 x 11-16 22 24x % 13 | 88 40 
45 4 x11-16 25 2% xX #% 15 100 45 
50 |4%xy% | 28 |3 x % 16 =| 112 50 
55 | 444 x% 32 3% x % 18 | 128 56 
60 | 4%x% 34 34x % 20 | 136 60 








Each manufacturer’s ropes and 
weight per fathom, and supposed safe working load calculations 
based on the above will be near enough for all practical purposes. 
Guide ropes for pits or shafts ..... Circumference 27% in... 3 in... 3% in.... 334 in. 
Weight per fathom .............. 10 ee vaca . 16 

WEIGHT AND STRENGTH OF WIRE AND HEMP ROPE AND 
CHAINS (ROUND), 


chains vary to some extent in 
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Iron Wire Rope peranborira os Hemp Rope. | Chain. | Equiv. Strengths 
Cireum- = se Cireum-| + |; - |Cireum-| 2 cr Weight | Break- 
ference == 4 | ference BES | ference [ex £ Size of | per | Work- ing 
in (Oe .e] in [See] in 1 & | Link. | 100 ft, jing load strainin 
inches. © 2:-| inches. = Z;-| inches. |= 2:5} | in lbs, | inewt. tons. 
am 4 a , vA 4 37 
= | 1% % | } 1% % 
-% | %| | | 4 | 1 | | 3 1 
1 4 | 1% 
, , ‘ y 5 s 
1% =| | % % 2 1% | } ; 6 | 1% 
1% | w%& | M| 2% 20 | 7 | 2 
1% 1% | 1 | 2% 2% | 8 | 2% 
114 | 1% | wz] 2% | 8 | 10 3 
1% | } 12 4 
1% 2% | 13% 1%| 3 3% | 7-16 183 | 15 5 
1% | 3 | 1% | 1%| 3% | 4 | 18 6 
2 3% | 1% 2 | 3% 4%; % | 266 20, «| «6% 
2% ‘| 4 5 22 | i 
24 4%) 1% 2% | 4% 6 9-16 30 | 4 «6| «C8 
2% 5 4% 6% | 27 | s 
2% 5% 1% Ss 7 19-32 341 30 10 
25% 6 2 3% | 5% 8 33° 2=«| «ML 
2% 6%| 2% 3% 6 y 5% 400 36 | 12 
2% 7 2% 4 | 6% 10 42 | 4 
3 1%| 2% 4% | 7 12 {11-16 | 466 45 15 
3% | 8 21 44%) 7% 14 49 | 16 
3yu | 8% 52 | 17 
33% 9 25% 5% | 8 16 % 533 56 | 18 
BY 10 2% 6 | 8% 20 66 20 
3% ll 2% 7 9 22 | | 70 22 
3% 12 3 71%| 9% 25 13-16 650 | 78 24 
3% 13 80 | 25 
4 14 3% 8y | 10 28 % 750 | 85 | 27 
44% 5 $04 9% | 1l | 30 | 9% | 29 
4% 16 | 105 | 32 
1% 18 | 1 952 1l4 | 35 
452 20 3% 11 12 32 130 | 40 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

I have indicated much that may not be considered within the 
conditions required for this essay, but in laying out a permanent 
mine most of the subjects written here must be taken into consi- 
deration in connection with the “ best mining machinery ; 


abbreviated and attached to same— 


THE CORNISH SINGLE-ACTING PUMPING-ENGINE. 


small amount of steam lost in steam passages. 














| visitors were conducted through the workings. 








ances, and keeping our machinery in that beautiful order as is done 
at the mines abroad, and in the waterworks of London, &e.: 

a P don, &c.; and 
this is not money squandered, as machinery kept in good re air ill 
repay in doing better work, and more of it, and greater durability 3 
that rough and ready style of “ bal engineering” should be die. 
carded, and all the modern appliances found really lendie ~ 
economy and safety should be at once attached, and Ps i | 
boilers kept in equal repair and good order to any colliery or eon- 
tinental mines. The duty of engines in Cornwall (the birthplace of 
the pumping-engine) would be improved if the same amount of at- 
tention were bestowed on the engines now, as formerly, when “ mil- 
lion money” was paid, enginemen encouraged, and engineers vied 
with each other to produce the best results, and keep the machinery 
in the most efficient working order, we should find the reports going 
up much higher, notwithstanding the bad coal now being used, and 
the county once so noted for its high duties would again come to 
the fore, and maintain its supremacy for the production of the best 
pumping machinery. In conclusion, [ would recommend those about 
to erect Cornish engines to seek a manufacturer in Cornwall. Not 
far from where I write there is an engine said to be of the Cornish 
type, but doing a remarkably low duty as compared with the en- 
gines tabulated; the machine has been so mangled, and every part 
reduced in weight, that it is no longera Cornish engine for weight, 
you must have to act the part of a fly-wheel. Wrought-iron beams 
may be very well for safety (“* New Hartley Colliery Accident”), but 
they must be loaded to give the weight in motion, and a greater degree 
of expansion, and steadiness of motion; those are the essentials 
wanted in the bull-engine, which, as I have stated before, do not 
give so good a duty as the beam; this engine was made by manu- 
facturers whose knowledge of pumping-engines was very limited. 


| Cornish engines have also been built in America, but they do not 


turn out an engine doing the duty spoken of herein. 


[ To be continued in next week’s M ning Journal.] 





NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 

Upwards of 50 members of this Institute paid a visit on Monday 
to Messrs. Barber, Walker, and Co.’s collieries, Eastwood, near Not- 
tingham, amongst whom we noticed the following gentlemen:— 
Messrs. T. 8. Wilkinson, (President), Charles J. Homer, Jchn Mae- 
donald, Isaac Clare (Vice-Presidents), J. Richard Haines (Hon. See.), 
J. G. Bakewell (Treasurer), T, M. Goddard, J. N. Peake, James Cope, 
James Ashworth, Edwin Butterfield, James H. Price, J. J. Horsfall, 
G, Mitcheson, John Morgan, J. Ingamells, Robert Plant, W. 8. Coe, 
J. Coe, A. Willicombe, B. Woodworth, 8. Eardley, Thomas Hancock, 
Robert Beswick, jun., &e., &e. Leaving Stoke at 8 A.M. by special 
train the party arrived at Langley Mill Station about 11 a.m. Here 
they were received by Messrs. G. II. Bond, Robert Harrison (Agent 
to Messrs. Barber, Walker, and Co.), T. L. Dickinson (Assistant In- 
spector of Mines), and Wm. Weston, the manager of the collieries, 

The Eastwood Collieries have long been noted for the excellency 
of their machinery, underground offices, and their general manage- 
ment. At the High Park Pit 1000 tons of coal a-day can be raised; 
the pitis 196 yards deep, and the top hard coal, which is 5 ft. thick, 
is now being worked. The ventilation (100,000 cubic feet per minute) 
is by Waddle’s fans. A walk underground in such a pit was ex- 
ceedingly agreeable on Monday, the roadways being dry, clean, and 
well ventilated. The levels are driven out for nearly a mile on either 
side of the pit shaft, and the coal is being worked to the rise by 
virtue of gob roads. Supplied with lamps at the pit bottom, the 
The stables, which 
are capable of accommodating nearly 60 horses, are models—spacious, 
airy, clean, and arranged on the best principle. The main roads, 
supported by massive brick walls and arches, were much admired, 
On passing along the gob way a considerable distance, the coal- 





getters were found busily engaged in their labourious duties. The 
seam of coalwas found to be, as stated, above 5 feet thick. Unlike 


most of the seams in North Staffordshire and other districts, the 
seam is a level bed of coal, almost free from gas, so much so that 
the men carry naked lights in all directions, though much of their 
safety is, no doubt, owing to the admirable arrangements for ventie 
lation. After a thorough inspection of the works and machinery at 
High Park, a visit was paid to the works at Moor Green, where the 
fans which supply both colliers with air are stationed. They are 
so arranged that the whole of the ventilation can be directed to one 
colliery or spread over both. Some of the engineers appear to doubt 
the applicability of the fans to North Staffordshire mines, where the 
seams are on such a steep incline, but no doubt was left on their 
minds as to the successful application of them at Eastwood. When 
the new plant at the Moor Green Colliery is quite completed it will 
be capable of raising 1500 tons of coal a-day. The engines, of which 
there are two, are of 800-horse power, and are worked by 12 boilers, 

On leaving Moor Green the engineers proceeded to the Sun Inn, 
Eastwood, where Mr. Hopkins provided an excellent dinner. The 
chair was taken by Mr. T. 8. Wilkinson, the President of the North 
Staffordshire Institute, and the vice-chair by Mr. C. J. Homer. 
After the preliminary toasts, Mr. Homer gave ‘‘ Health and success 
to Messrs. Barber, Walker, and Co.” Speaking of the ventilating 
fans, he said he was more than satisfied with them. He saw them 
working five years ago as they were working that day, and he was 
told by Mr. Harrison that they had not cost one penny since they 
were put in motion. He had no doubt that in the course of a short 
time ventilating fans would come into more general operation. He 
was exceedingly pleased with the whole of the underground ar- 
rangements. Since he had known the coal field in that district it 
had been developed in a surprising manner, and he looked forward 
to the Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire coal field becoming one of 
the most important in England and Wales. The toast having been 
cordially received, Mr. Harrison responded on behalf of Messrs. 
Barber, Walker, and Co. He should at any time feel gratified if 
visitors to the Eastwood Collieries derived benefit from what was 
to be seen there. A section of the British Association had paid them 
a visit, as had also the South Staffordshire Mining Engineers; and 
there had been a general expression of approval of the fans. The 
fans had never had to stand for repairs, though some little repairs 
had to be made sometimes on Saturday afternoons to the engines. 
The High Park pits had been working about 10 years. The men did 
not work so many hours as they did formerly, but, with improved 
machinery the output was nearly as great as it was formerly. Mr. 
J. Nash Peake (Tunstall) proposed “ The mining interests of the dis- 
trict.” Mr. Bond (Nottingham), in responding, spoke of the in- 
creased working of the mines of the district, and said Mr. Wood- 
house, of Derby, had done more than any other man to open up the 
coal of that district. He mentioned that all the mines of the dis- 
trict, which were less than 500 yards deep, had been secured. 

Mr. Dicktyson, Assistant Inspector of Mines, proposed “Success 
to the North Staffordshire Institute of Engineers ;” and, the toast 
having been drunk, Mr. Homer responded. He observed that the 
Institute was only young at present, having been started about six 
months: but it was thriving, and had now upwards of 100 members. 





” for what | hear.) 
purpose sketches have been prohibited from the competition cannot | . ] 
be well understood, as they would greatly elucidate the descriptions, | « Prosperity to the North Staffordshire and the Midland Railway 
however rough they may have been executed. I think the “best Companies.” : 
mining machinery” may be summarised as follows, and for reasons | ton, manager of the Eastwood Collieries, which was heartily drunk, 


of duty when we know such is not the case, but in few engines | clinations. 


often given by continental and colliery engineers after inspecting 
our machinery superficially, for we are much behind in appear- 


(Hear, hear.) He dwelt upon the advantages to the mining engineers 
themselvesin joining such an Institute,and expresseda hope that that 
| and future excursions might enlarge their knowledge of colliery ma- 
| nagement, and tend to the better and safer working of mines. (Hear, 

He had learnt much that day, and he hoped they would all 


y what they had seen. Mr. PLANT (of Cheadle) proposed 


profit b 
Mr. MicHEson (Longton) gave the health of Mr. Wes- 


| Mr. WesTON, in responding, said all the visitors to the Eastwood 


Collieries said they had never seen such extensive seams of coal with- 


Because of its economy in fuel, its durability and efficiency, high | out a fault. At High Park they had been working nearly 12 years; 
degree of expansion, isolation of steam-passages and piston cover | there were nearly 400 acres, and not a single fault worth recording 
from the cooling effects of the condenser, great speed of piston, and | on the plan had been met with. 
It is sad to hear so | Jessors had had no trouble in measuring up, but the lessees had had 
much of the deterioration of the Cornish engine, and the falling off | aifficulties in connection with the undulations and the different in- 


(Hear, hear.) The agents of the 


Up to the present horses had been employed to haul the 


which are old and out of repair, A dark and prejudiced account is} coal, but they were contemplating doing the hauling in the pit by 
means of compressed air. 
some places, where the coal dipped the contrary way, 


They had a great expanse of coal, but in 
they had 16 ft. 


| 
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in some places to rip. There had been a considerable number of ac- 
cidents from falls of roof—indeed, far mere than from explosions 5 
but when they got to the soft coal they got a good roof. With re- 
ference to the ventilation of the mines, he said that under the old 
arrangement of furnaces they burnt 60 or 70 tons of coal per week 
for 60,000 it of air; now they ebtained 100,000 ft. of air, at a saving 
of 50 per cent.; and he believed to take the same amount of air there 
would be a saving of 100 per cent. inthecost. That was to say, that 
where they paid 12U0/.a year to keep on the furnaces, they could now 


obtain as much air for G00/, Inaddition to doing the hauling by means | 


of compressed air, he hoped they would soon introduce machinery for 

cutting the coal, and thereby reduce the amount of cost in getting it. 
The health of the Chairman having been drunk, the company began 

to depart,and we venture to say were delighted with their excursion. 





THE PRICE OF COAL. 

The following are the principal portions of the Report presented 
to the House of Commons by the Select Committee on Coal :— 

The Royal Commission appointed in 1866 to investigate the probable quantity 
of coal contained in the coal tields of the United Kingdom, and the quantity of 
coal then consumed and exported, having presented in July, 1871, a voluminous 
report on the subject, your Committee have not deemed it expedient to enquire 
into any of the matters embraced in that report ; but it may be convenient to refer 
to some of the conclusions at which the Commission arrived to explain more fully 
the present condition of the coal supply which your Committee were appointed to 
Investigate. 

It was ascertained by the most careful examination of the coal fields of Great 
Britain,*and the production of the mines at work in them, that there was an 
abundant supply of coal for the present as well as for the future for many years to 
come; but the possible failure of the supply at some distant period was the subject 
of much intere 












estimate which might be formed of the growth of the population and the increase 
of consumption of the United Kingdom, and to some extent of other countries 
Your Committee deem it equally unnecessary and futile to embark in any such 











speculative conjectures, for they are of opinion that no ad 
for giving any judgment on the subject, and that they co 
satisfy the object of their appointment by confining their report to a period im 
mediately associated with the present condition of the coal supply 

In order in the e,uses which have led to the 
time, your Committee have enquired how far it arises from a diminution or stag 
nation of supply, ¢ ym an unusual i of demand for consumption, either 
temporary or permanent, in its character, and the result of the information they 
have rec iy be i 
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iz speculation, which in the main appeared to depend on the | 


ider they will best | 


scarcity of coal at this | 


| ble resolution 
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ate of wages: also that the like efforts have been made to prevent | which can almost drop the mineral from the loge into 4 
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creater power to reduce their workmen’s wages. The Committee | 
to Whe Dag 


add that as the practice has grown up in the coal trade of making | 
contracts for delivery over extended periods of time, and as there | 
are at the same time sudden demands for considerable quantities of | FULLER'S IPIPE Ta TART, » 
. . } . q S AURIFEROUS QUARTZ REEF . 
coal, the Committee deprecate any attempt to prevent the supply of | ULLER RIFER dt “48a REEF, IN NEW 
coal or the accumulation of such stocks. WALES. 
| Considering the great extent of the coal fields in Great Britain, the number of 
| collieries at work, and the variety of coals produced, which though primarily used 
| for particular purposes, will, at certain prices, be used for others, your Committee 
| 
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surface, and then carried over a badly graded yj 
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the free use of coal inthe United Kingdom and its free exportation to foreign 
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States, and that the latter should be restrained or obstructed by an export duty 
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from having stocks of coal at bank ready for | truc an l then ship it without breaking bulk, wil] h Tail, Colul 
use under the impression that it would confer upon the employers | tage which cannot be claimed where every ton has to AN advan for D. 


whic 
tech 
tivel! 
that. 
the 
§cho: 


| 
notwithstanding intermittent and startling fluctuations in price due to temporary nial and foreign mining machinery manufacturer of J the egy invel 
causes, do not believe that any combination, either of employers or workmen, can, | jn which he referred to having obtained (by the’ ‘ if ett The ( 
by artificial means, succeed in permanently affecting the ordinary results of the | , kgstos Tsar PE RC HE: d Md Of stan. 4 
relations of demand and supply in adjusting the quantity of coal produced to the | and amalgamating machinery, which he was about to deliy py yator 
demand, or can permanently affect the price resulting from the state of the market ; | practical use upon a mine) some very large Yields of Wer fy evlin 
nor do your Committee believe that the interference of ponmeres sn Me pe several samples of quartz submitted to him by gentlem, gold fry to th 
of industry and trade in coal could produce any useful or beneficial result to the | 5) , sonerty + = a oat tas 2 ee SEMEN inter 
public beyond what has been arrived at in recent legislation—namely, the prevention in . er rty t : be brought be fore Br itish Capitalists, It n ms there 
of injury tothe health and morals of children and young persons, and the prevention | Pears that the source of the quartz was the property py, OW ay cline’ 
of accidents from wilful neglect of recognised precautions. — pee | hands of the FULLER’s REEF GoLp MINING COMPayy rh drop] 
It has, however, been suggested that there is a distinction between permitting just been incorporated with a capital of 150,000) ‘i NY, Which or th 
a 
| 


each. As the mine which the company proposes to work j 
joining section of the “ Jeweller’s Shop” (so named OFK 18 thesd 
its richness) the value of the locality need not be ep 
but it may be mentioned that the “present workings” o,) 
the Deep shaft (No. 1) yielding 8 ozs. of gold to the t CMD ragin 
Ladder shaft (No. 2) yielding 5 ozs. to the ton, whilst Ww 
the last quartz from which yielded 24 ozs, of gold to the tn ° tal 
being worked, because it is not considered sufficiently dat 
explained that the quartz reefs in Australia are considered I 
gists as entirely different in their formation from anything fre 
in other countries. Their existence can generally be traced ka 
surface for miles; they vary from 2 to 6 ft. in width and a 
the appearance of a deep massive wall constructed in the earth 
depth no one has hitherto fathomed, and requiring potonete 
exhaust even a few hundred yards. Gold is always found 1 
less from the surface downwards, but the deeper the ike 
late crushings have proved, the richer the Vield, ili: 
The samples worked by Mr. John Walker yielded of gp: 
and 280 ozs, respectively, and the assays of two large cam 
Messrs. Johnson and Son show that a selected s imple of 8 lhe 
averaged 173 ozs. of gold and 544 ozs. of silver to this t 
and that a bag of quartz 224 Ibs. in weight gave 25} ozs. of 
5 ozs. of silver to the ton, Whilst engaged as Chief Com 
of Roads in New South Wales Mr. W.R. Collett personally 
some mundic quartz from the Fuller’s Reef, and upon hari 
assayed at the Sydney Royal Mint he found it t ) contain | 
j; at the rate of 1220 ozs. 2 dwts. to the ton; and he now y 
he is prepared to testify to the great richness and yalue of 


But without entering into the subject at large your Committee may point out that 
there are special objections to an export duty on coal beyond those of the general | 
| policy of the country, which would not apply with the same force to many other | 
commedities. } 
} 


on ACCOunt i 
OMMented yp, 
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Nor would any duty which could have been placed on coal have had a material 
et in mitigating the demand for coal, and the consequent rise in price at the 
present time, as it appears that the excess of demand for export was not for coal 
| but for iron, and every tonof pig-iron exported was in effect an export of 2 or 3 tons 
of coal, and of rolled iron of about 6 tons of coal. The manufacture of iron ina 
more advanced stage and of many commodities requires a large consumption of 
}eoal. The increased export of these articles would also in effect be an increased 
export of coal, and if the result of an export duty on the coal itself deprived foreign 
countries of the means of manufacturing commodities in which coal is used, it 
would only have the effect of increasing the export of those commodities, and of 
the consumption in England of the coal required for their production, unless there 
resulted a general diminution of industry and trade, and a cheapening of coal by 
| depriving the people both of their power to use it in manufacture and to purchase 
it for domestic use. é ; nee 
In conclusion, the report states that one witness was of opinion | 
that the high price to which iron rose had the effect of checking the 
| demand from foreign countries; but several other witnesses were of 
| opinion that the higher prices were tending to bring about such an 
equilibrium of supply and demand as would not only prevent any 
continued rise in price, but in a short time would reduce the price ; 
that the prices of coal which prevailed for several years before the 
present rise commenced were unreasonably low; that in some cases 
the earnings of the miners had enormously increased, and had been 
improvidently spext, but that this increase had generally been at- 
tended with considerable benefit to the workmen; that the rise in 
the miners’ wages had not been unreasonable nor more than sufficient 
to attract the requisite labour to the mines; that the workmen, like 
all others connected with coal mining, should only regard their pre- 
sent earnings as a temporary profit which might at no distant cay 
4 rrates, and that the State should maintain an inflexi- 


if non-interference. 
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Reef, as 990 tons erfished during his residence in the phos. 
duced more than 2000 ozs. of gold, and that o 
workings the lode has materially increased in value, Thist 

| is the more valuable as Mr, Collett had unusual facilities fi 

ing the geological character of the reef during his official 

New South Wales, whilst carefully surveying the mou 

and carrying out the new line of road from Aberdeen to ¥ 
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THE THARSIS AND RIO TINTO COMPANIES. 






















undoubtedly, praiseworthy to endeavour to en-| The Fuller's Reef, in the Denison gold field, by whie 
with a view to enable them to avoid unpromising | company’s property is called, has been thorouglily estab! 
( rprises, it is usually necessary, in order to protit by | the Gold Commissioner for the Crown, who is also St 
t . to make sure that the professed disinterestedness | Magistrate for the district, writes, in reply to enquir 
really exists. Now,the Tharsis Sulphur and Copper Company have, | quartz reef is very inexpensive to work, and he beliey 
|in their extreme disterestedn incurred considerable expr to | quires capital and good management to secure a splendid 
| t tit the public by showing that the purchasers of a neighbouring | for those who invest money in it; and he adds that 
| property many times larger than their own, have acquired a concern | pany purchasing the gold workings of Fuller’s Reef will | 


which cannot possibly prove remunerative to those who may assist | possession of a return for their investment from the day 









in provi r the funds 1 ssary for its development; and | e it | The company acquire the whole of the mines, plant, free! 
essary to enquire w iether there is any probability that mildings, machinery newly erected, and the 
«iness of the Tharsis Company may have bey ugl Crown for 60,0002 in cash and 70,000/. in ful 
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> times larger than that t Tharsis C ‘Struck first-class stone in long tunnel, 700 ft. in, 500 ft. froma we 

» favourably situated for working, is no face, showing gold thickly.” bot 

it the present prices of 9s, 10d, per unit for cop-| The reports of the professional surveyors—Messrs, rat 

iit f Iphur, either the Tharsis or any other | Holman—are highly encouraging. Mr. Holman, after the 

c can pay dividends is simply absurd, | tering account of the mine, states that ample thi 
iinable in the a 






















except by stating that it is full of mistakes. The Tharsis Company 
has a capital of 1,000,000/. it is true, but at the present quotation 


for the shares, and considering the fact that the capitalisation of 











rce down prices, and even the greater advantages of the 


ympany, in the shape of a more cheaply worked railway 

















ind more easily wrought mineral deposit would not entirely over- | reach of all who are likely to be able to profit by the course 


ly re- available for crushing up to 400 t . 
pre little more than the amount payable for freight, so that | Mr. Waters considers it will be a most abl 
1 CO! y in @ position to utilise the present period of depression | yield very large averages of gold occasior ! of 
in developing their mines with a view to supply the market three | cut int ull this, he continues, will be in addition to Wi 
years her has ly better prospects than one which must carry | established average of | oz. 13dwts. tothe ton. Takingt ol 
yn its operation meantime at a loss. It was inability to bring | at only 300 tons per week, worth 6/. per ton, and w Be 
copper to marke t prices were low that gave the Cape C ypper f3 weeks in the year, and allowing 17. per ton to cover work pr 

| Company their rmously large profits, and similarly it is the | penses and superintendence, the protit would amount t pr 
necessity to sell in order to keep their establishment in operation | per annum, or sufficient to return the entire capital in little mm the 
hat now presses so heavily on Devon Great Consols, and removes | than two years; but, inasmuch as during Mr. Ifolman’s visit21 ta of 
he position of our greatest dividend mine to that of a| of stone were cleaned up, and yielded over 5 ozs. per ton, itis naj ¥° 
» concern making heavy calls. unre mable to anticipate that this estimate will be largelye the 
s been very extensively rumoured that the shares in the | ceeded. The prospectus will be found in another column. a 
cos ge are org he et hands beget rer of the larger 2 

uid Wl an eanno e@ Counter hat the otferine « 
g f an salty wil siteahed “ i pee anectomaetanags te TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. _ 
affect the position of those who are depending upon 300 per teference was last year made in the Mining Journal to the imi fot 
‘mium, but this circumstance alone is scarcely sufficient to | guration of the Royal Rhenish Westphalian Polytechnic Sel 1a 
> the expenditure of corporate funds to circularise an entire | Aix-la-Chapelle, and from the new Programme for 1873-4, just# me 
shareholders. Mr. William Henderson, of the St. Rollox | sued, all connected with the establishment may fairly be co! i. 
ical Works, himself an employee of the Tharsis Company, | lated upon the large amount of success which has attend fo 
stigmatises the circular of the secretary —Mr. Jonathon Thomson School during so early a period of its existence. For the fists “ 
as “a mistake ;” and he could not have defined it more accurately, | sion of 1872-3 no less than 373 persons availed themselves ‘ 





teaching offered by the School, comprising 511 ordinary 
casional students, and 22 “ Hospitanten,” including 10 ele 
teachers in Aix-la-Chapelle and Burtscheid, and one 


emale, 



















the royalties must be provided for, fair dividends upon fully | second session this number was increased by 27, raising the tot . 
§,000,000/7, must be earned before present investors could be paid | 400, Of the 575 belonging to the two classes of stu tents Pr : ler 
reasonable interest upon their investments; and as 6,000,000/. is | sent 269; the other provinces of the German Empire, 45; Hol eu 
tbout the amount which Mr. Jonathan Thomson considers the Rio| 16; Hungary, 9; Belgium, 7; Russia, 6; Luxembourg! Tex 
Tinto Company would have to pay dividends upon, it would seem | America, 5 each; Austria, 4; France and Italy, 2 eac Th 
that if the size of the Rio Tinto property were reduced to that of | Norway, Poland, South America, and Spain, leach. 80 
the Tharsis the commercial prospects of the two concerns would be | to which the students belong, the parents of them are sh 
about equal. But the most important point appears to be the de-| —officials, 105; merchants, 68; artizans, 59; manufactur de 
mand which can be secured for the mineral. If the Rio Tinto ean capitalists, 23; proprietors of land, mines, and sme] ting-Works, ti 
ng into che market more than sufficient to supply the entire trade, | agriculturists, 17; physicians, 11; bankers, 3; and innke ou 
offering of 250,000 tons per annum by the Tharsis Company | The average age of the students is 214 years, there are 2 of 1i yee si 

uld be disadvantageous, and even the fact of the Tharsis Com- | old, and 12 above 25 years. There are 78 classes in operatl tir 

iy losing 5s. per ton upon their aggregate sales would be of no| most largely attended being those of building ¢ mstructl al be 

it to the Rio Tinto shareholders; the competitioncould scarcely | students; mechanics, first section, 151; higher mathematic,’ th 





The fees for attendance are fixe 


elements of chemistry, I11. ’ 
| with 


low a rate that the advantages of the School are place 


res Pp 





















come the difficulty. struction there obtainable, and it is probably t » this that the suc 0 
Much stress is laid by the Tharsis officials upsn the large and costly | already alluded to may be attributed. From the manner! . at tl 
é nongs care crat ac Le tal works at home which their principals possess, but the fact | the studies are arranged to suit the wants of every class ere a] 
g e about 5 4s. abov» | Must not be lost sight of that precisely similar works could now be | it would be somewhat difficult to state the exact amount wilt” ” P 
h : high to | constructed for less money than has been expended upon the Tharsis | would have to pay, but the example given in the Programm | ¢ 
. nee works, and that in constructing fresh works now “continued mis- suffice to give an idea—for attendance at the I classes . u 
general cles show takes” and “notorious bungling,” which Mr. W. Henderson states | in the first course laid down for students preparing for t'\ a 
leh eption to nt fluet » ari hen | are to be credited to the Tharsis board, might be avoided. Mr. Hen-| sion of architects the aggregate fees payable amount to 24t M t: 
t r , manic deman? . . P . q . q Ca Ps ‘ > 4 > . al diy 1¢ 
“+ ints . h weer sl opel A lerson thinks th it the object. of the vendors of the Rio Tinto pro- | or less than Bu. 15s, 6d., the fees for the classes in ud eae , 
Seg thy gad pide | | perty was to induce the public to relieve them of the responsibility | mer course being proportionally lower. The fees for ta —— ati t 
i wo day ary last | the lertak yet it can scarcely be supposed that a firm of | the practical exercises in the chemical laboratory, oF fT Mot Lid a 
‘ : t any effort the high commercial standing of Messrs. Matheson would pay the practice as it would be called in this country, is 15 thr., oF ee f° ‘ 
, the i ating, sum of 374,000/. out of pocket, and incur an additional 3,000,000/. of | more than 2/, 2s, per annum, and for a similar privilege 12" t 
t , nand. 7 en, indeed, | Tesponsibility, upon the slender chance of the public coming to their | sical laboratory 5 thr. per annum. mhonich We 
mann assistance; the more reasonable conclusion appears to be that they} The course of instruction obtainable in the Royal Rhen=3 | 
’ oo me a ‘s ; have ascertained that there is no serious danger in risking the lia- | phalian Polytechnic School is as complete as could a Pe 
iene district . a sah 60 mashes in th t year, in addition to the | Dility, although they are ready to reduce it by offering a proportion | from the known ability of the professors, and the atte = + dist 
current suf of the interest to the public, provided they candoso ata profit. Had | has been paid to make such regulations as shall ensure s¥"" 
The t ls to state that efforts hay made among | the firm dreaded the liability they had undertaken, they would doubt- | pline in the School, it may safely be anticipated that its erm | 
the w nen to induce them to take active means to prevent the | less have offered a discount, instead of demanding a premium, in|} will be as much sought after where sound practical ay “ 
colliery owners from increasing the output of coal, under an impres- | order to be relieved of it. The question of the price of the ore is one | quired, in connection with general industrial pursuits, ® “ 





sion that they can thereby create a scarcity, and 


maintain a high | which will equally affect both companies, except that the Rio Tinto, | of the Freiberg School of Mines, Royal School of Mines 
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the Tail, bia College lists. The first examination for the diplomas, 
“yn Advay for by roams OY A » architects, civil engineers, mechanical engineers, 
vo td which are nists, metallurgical engineers, and surveyors respec- 
LE Dlag tee nical ¢ ake place in October of the present year, and we trust 
tively, will take a than one Englishman will take his place among 
that naaesn ob for so high a distinction as the diploma of the 

e compe : : 


y Sout, school will represent. 





c OnE CLEANER. An improved ore cleaner has been 


4 letter y MA’ emi, ; 
er, thee PEO Mr J. H. HineMan, of Trigg Furnace, Kentucky, U.S. 
amegate invente¢ shed by a Blake’s stone-breaker, is delivered into ele- 


he ore, crush 
~ buckets and d 
cylinder, where it 18 ¢ 


ischarged through a hopper into a revolving 
arried up by means of strips or shelves secured 
y cide of the cylinder and dropped through its diameter, 
to the _— ing up a shower of ore within. The cylinder being in- 
thereby keep the ore to approach the open end every time it is 
clined port it is discharged into the spout, thence into the barrow 
dropped, ae aide as desired. But while the ore is being showered 
ot the OPP diameter of the cylinder, as described by its rotary 
through : pe eer fan keeps up @ strong current of dry air through 
motion, t epee falling ore, carrying with it all the dirt or light 
the ey vith which the ore is mixed, and discharges it at the end 
materia ta leaving the ore clean and dry. The apparatus has given 
of Oe P efaction for cleaning iron ore, and it is confidently believed 
ert will prove equally valuable for ores of all descriptions. 
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hing' ire WAvetings of Lublic Companies. 

raced on 4 —_—_—_+—— 

and pre LONDON AND CALIFORNIA MINING COMPANY. 

eart] . ; , 

nent The fourth ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at 
1104 nip Al she Cannon-street Hotel, on Thursday, 


Mr. Lewrs R. Price in the chair. 
s.uL (the secretary) read the notice convening the meeting. 


S ; 
opt rt of the directors stated that the loss for the past six montlis was 
ne repo! ‘ 


2 Sinking 




















1 Dig e37/. 15s,, Which added to the loss of the preceding half-year of 3212/. 1s., 

les } M1, Sil. ota! 1093 tothe company since the commencement of its operations of 

4 f — one Although such a result was. foreshadowed in their last report, it was 

D Of Bowe ee nd that the ore discovered in the original Amador Mine, a small portion of 
» em hope 1 been milled, and yielded over $22 pert yn, Would have contributed more 
org phich be it has done to the current expenses of the mine. The prosperity of 
mI bogey ts re dor and Erie Mines seems from Mr. Hague’s reports to depend rather 
uly ager ?at be reached in depth than on what may be discovered in the upper 


vakings, it was explained in the l ist report th ut considerable outlay woul ih ive 
workings. ie original Amador Mine for hoisting works, and at the Erie Mine 


to be made at tl 





MM pur for hoisting and pumping works, W hich have been constructed, and are now in ac 
wr 4 and successful operation. The cost of the original Amador Works will be 
, ve 23 of which an amount of $13,417°43 has been already paid, while the out 
oe the Erie Works will be $29,544°57, of which there remains to be paid 





The amounts remaining available for the development of the mines are 
Cash in hands of agents on May 31 (the date of the latest accounts 
; . ; balance at company’s bankers, July 1, 1758/.; balance 
15,000/.; unpaid calls available when required, 
': making atotal of At the present rate of montlily expenditure this 
vant will enable the works of exploration to be c urried on for anothe r year ; 
put, as it is almost cert iin that some amount of bullion will be rec ived as the opr 
rations advance, the period n uned may be re garded as capable of extension should 
the necessity for it arise. The amount of bullion pro lused by the three mines to 
the end of May this year has been $22,548:15~4509/. 12s. 6d. _ Cross 
and Co. (the company's agents In Ban Francisco) write that during the past six 
months little has been accor plished beyond preparing the mines for a thorough 
system of prospt ting, but they trust the operations they are now in a position to 
carry out will ere long result in satisfactory developments: and the past history of 
the mines oertainly offers great encouragement that rich deposits will be found, and 
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The CHAIRMAN said that at the last meeting it had been fully 
ascertained that the reserves supposed to be purchased in the Erie 
and Amador Mines had no existence except in the reports, and that 
their future hopes were in the development of the mines in depth. 
The mines on either side of the Amador were both productive, the 
Keystone having produced large sums for many year, and the Bun- 
ker Hill was coming into a remunerative position; therefore, they 
were in hopes that, as in thos¢ 
part of the Mother Lode had been passed through the same valuable 
ground would be met with, at least in the Amador, The Erie they 
were not so certain t, it being filled with water, and before the 
bottom could be reached expensive hoisting and pumping appa- 
ratus had to be erected. The same apparatus had to be erected at 
the Amador to enable them to sink to a considerable depth. 
this occured at a time when the capital had been exhausted. 


} 


apou 


Mr. 


tt 


of affairs at the time of the last meeting. 
what Mr. Hague had suggested as to the probabilities at the bottom 
of the Erie Mine, which judging by the reports of the agents, 
seemed likely to be confirmed. 
proved, and the ore produced was of better quality, and the general 
prospects more encouraging. In another letter it was stated that 
the indications led to the belief that they were merely on the top 
of ashoot; therefore, they were in hopes that in depth the shoot 
_ open out to a greater expanse. This, however, had not been 
the case. The yield of the mines during the six months had 
amounted to 5600/., leaving the balance of expenditure upwards of 
11,0007, Under these circumstances it was impossible for them to 
goon with the three mines without exhausting their disposable 
funds, The directors had, therefore, suggested that the agent should 
new ~ minescarefully, with the view of determining which of- 
lered the best prospect of early returns, and temporarily suspend- 
Ing =e at the other mines that did not offer any immediate 
prospect of benefit. The result had been that Mr. Johns, who is 
their manager at the Amador Mine, a man well known in California 
for his integrity, and as an expert and a miner, had examined the 
mn and ange of his visit, as they had been informed by tele- 
tam, was that he reco ended the suspension for the time of e 
Erie and Pennsylvania = to ae the aaah of tae Arar : = 
prosecution of the works at Amador. A telegram was received 
yesterday to the following effect :—“ Erie nothing new; prospects 
very discouraging, Pennsylvania shaft down 100 ft.; starting new 
saa} Prospecte er r. Amador running 10 stamps on fair ore from 
acd A shatts ‘latter down 200 ft.; starting level to prove 
T ge; ground more favourable, and future prospects encouraging. 
heir hopeshad been that satisfactory results would be found indepth, 
> it was encouraging to know the prospects Were improving. 
voy eg had been sunk on the incline vein, but at a certain 
tion that fai _ went off flatter. It was certainly a favourable indica- 
‘eked a was found at that depth, because they were not yet 
siderable dist, — region, A level had been criven north for a con- 
en, Seen am > vut another shaft was now required for ventila- 
onl pvenedge old shafts had been found, and in one, which was 
the » Po vt me OF found would certainly contribute towards 
to last meas om a The good ore in the “gulch’’ was not likely 
a sacha 4 AS above the disturbed region, but it would aid 
penditure, It : ~ al velopment of the mine by diminishing the ex- 
of the company to 1 nay Bs the directorsif they allowed the resources 
they would pti a rittered away by working the three mines 
shareholders would a ueve anything ; they, therefore, hoped the 
Pennsylvania Steen tea of the intention to close the Erie and 
capital and force t th mporarily, and appropriate the whole of the 
in six months pode =e Amador. It could hardly be expected that 
always been evident rf progress couldhave been made, because it had 
tain any pay ore, and “e the upper works of the mines did not con- 
depth, it wee» te * that their hopes were indepth. The necessary 
the Amador Mi culated, would be reached tn about 20 months at 
achieved detiner Che The rate of sinking was shown by what had been 
500 ft. deep, _ the we six months—200 ft. The shaft was now 
epth proposed to be attained was 700 ft. ; 











therefore thae m: 
al the mines might hope that before another six months have passed 
1 ¥e lieved the ny depth Would be reached and the vein tested. Ie be- 
el, © works, and tre were using every exertion to push forward the 
1 W More prosper > make the mine profitable; and if things went on 
t Proposed t isly they might re-open those mines at which they now 





7 0 Suspe nd onerati 
their extreme regret ee eons 


More favourah 
8X months the 


The directors could only express 
t that they were not in a position to present a 
nooner but it could scarcely be expected that in 

essary works could have made greater progress. 
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School of Mines, New York, are already{sought 


The mine had considerably im- | 


It had occurred to the board that they might have the assistance of | 
two or three shareholders to confer with them upon some points | 
which could not exactly be entered upon ina public meeting. All | 
he could say was that the board were doing all they could to promote } 
the interests of the company. When mines were not productive it 
was distressing not only to the shareholders, who lose their money, 
but more especially to the board, who lose their money also, and to 
agreater extent than the shareholders, because they felt a moral 
responsibility which affected them more deeply. They always felt 
very grateful to the shareholders for the kind way in which they 
had always been treated by them. (Hear, hear.) He then moved 
that the report and balance-sheet be received and adopted. 

Mr.'T, 8. Neat seconded the proposition, which was put, and carried unani- 
mously, without any discussion. 

The retiring directors were re-elected. 
man and directors. 

The CHAIRMAN, having acknowledged the vote, hoped to be able to present a 
more favourable report at the next meeting.——The proceeding then closed. 


A vote of thanks was passed tothe Chair- 





UTAIL SILVER-LEAD MINING COMPANY, 

The statutory meeting of shareholders was held at the offices, Aus- 
tinfriars, on Monday,--My. GeorGE BarTrers in the chair. 

Mr. W. J. LAVINGTON (the secretary) read the notice convening 
the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN said the affairs of the old company had been very 
nearly closed. There were still a few shares to be arranged; but the 
whole of the shares rejected by the old shareholders—that is, those 
who had taken money instead of shares—had been applied for, so that 
the whole of the capital of the new company had been secured. 
They were all aware of the causes which brought the old company 
to grief, and the basis of its resuscitation; and he might say that 
everything had been carried out with the strongest desire on the 
part of the directors and also their solicitor, Mr. Snell—who had 
been mainly instrumental in bringing about the resuscitation—to 
secure the right to the shareholders in the old company to come into 
the new company. One great reason was that many, having paid a 
very high price for their shares, and the directors believing there was 
every prospect of the company working round to a successful issue, 
they should not be deprived of the privilege of participating in the 
results. With regard to the new company, he had really very little 
to say, except that immediate action had been taken as to the ma- | 
nagement in Utah—Mr. Bateman had been given absolute power to 
inaugurate the kind of management which the shareholders wished 
to be carried out, so that henceforth the enterprise would be con- 
ducted exclusively as a mining undertaking, and not as a mining and | 
smelting company ; that the ores should be dressed and an experiment 
made whether those ores could be sold ata profit in the country, 
and, if not, shipped to England, provided a profit could thus be en- 
sured. Mr. Bateman had manifested his faith in the new company 
by at once becoming the largest shareholder, and subscribing 2000/. 
in actual money. The directors had sought to secure the services of 
a reliable resident secretary, inasmuch as Mr. Eagle, who was con- 
nected with the old company, had. signified his intention to resign. 
They had secured the services of Mr. Argall, who was well known 








»two mines, when the unproductive | 


| 
| 


All | so that the company was in a very comfortable financial position, 


Coulter, however, came forward, and offered to lend 20,0002, to en- | out of what threatened at one time to be a very disastrous affair. 
able the company to prosecute the works. That was the position | He then proceeded to read the letter just received from Mr. Argall, 
It would be recollected | as follows: 





- 
he | 





| 
| 


the outlay hereafter to b incurred will be reduced to the ordinary mining expenses, | quired for the suecessful and economic dressing of the ore. 


to one of the directors, Mr. Burnand; they had also succeeded in 
securing the services of Mr. Longmaid, who had been in Servia for 
many years, and was throughly acquainted with mining, and also 
with dressing and smelting of ores. Ile (the Chairman) had known 
Mr. Longmaid for the last twenty years, and he was in every respect 
a most desirable man to obtain. Previous to his departure Mr. Long- 
maid had fully acquainted himself with the necessary machinery re- 
From 
the information the board had received the lead ore already disco- 
vered was apparently, if not inexhaustible, in such large quantities | 
that all they need trouble themselves about was the most efficient | 
means to dress it, and the best market in which to sell it. For the | 

| 





months of May and June—the first two months of the present com- 
pany’s existence--the management talked of sampling enough ore 
to pay every expense—that is, the expense of unwatering, opening, | 
and working the mines had been met by the sale of the crude ore, 


L 
| 
without having dressing machinery. 


Had it been dressed up to 70 | 
or 80 per cent. they would have been able to sell it at a very high | 
price. The board had no necessity to make a call, although it would | 
be remembered there was 1/, per share uncalled up; there was 10007, | 
in the bank, and there was yet a good deal of money to come in, 


while there was every prospect of making a very paying concern 


Your letters, dated May 22, and June 4, received, and contents duly noted. 
I herewith send accounts for the mcnth of May. I have now had considerable | 
opportunity of judging Mr. Rodda, and I think I may fairly congratulate the | 
directors on the choice that Mr. Bateman has made. He is evidently a thorough 


miner, manages his men well, isalways at work, early and late, and is all I could 
wishin his views of managing the mine economically ; at the same time he bitterly 


deplores the large sums recklessly squandered upon the mine, a tithe of which, 
judiciously ex pended, would have thoroughly developed the mine. Mr. Bateman’s 
ideas of the powers that a superintendent ought to have differs considerably from 
those expressed by the directors when I was in England; but all is arranged very 
smoothly, and we all work very well together, so far. I draw all cheques and 
Rodda orders what he requires through me. I may add that I have spoken with 
nine or ten men who knew Rodda in California, and one and all have a high respect 
for his ability as a practical man; and the real business men here seem to think 
very little, indeed, of the opinion of a mere ‘‘ professor.” 

Ort SALES.—I shall, of course, furnish you with an ore sales account regularly, 
but there is so much delay between the time that each order is filled and the assays 
taken and agrecd on that I can only say at present that we have sold and received 
as under :—Dr. Smith, 100 tons, at $18 perton; Saturn Smelting Company, 50 tons, 
at $13 per ton; Robbins Smelting Company, 50 tons, at $19 per ton. We have 
shipped besides some 300 tons to different firms, whose assays and remittance will, 
I think, come to hand in a day or two, All these sales were made to be delivered 
at Sandy in cars, we paying freight to Sandy. Mr. Rodda estimates the cost of 
raising, assorting, and sacking our ore at about $8 per ton. The mine generally is 
looking about the same as at last advices, and Mr. Rodda will write you fully on 
this head to-morrow, 

JiaGers.—We are utterly at a loss to understand why men have not been sent 

out to work the jiggers, andfRodda at length set them up after his own idea, and 
having crushed some ore, set them going. The result was, however, not very suc 
cessful, and he will give you his opinion when he writes. One thing, however, is 
quite certain, that jiggers of some sort are to us a_ matter of the very last import- 
ance, and should be considered without delay. It is positively throwing away 
money to wait. There is upwards of 700 tons of the second-class ore on the dump 
now, and any amount to be had; and had the jiggers been able to work during | 
the last two months, we would have had reason to be proud of our bank-book. 
Rodda does not doubt that jiggers could be got out here to work the ore easily, and 
if you do not intend to send men out L would beg you to authorise us to act here, 
and be certain of the result. The higher grade ore will take care of itself, but we 
could always be making money if we only had proper jiggers at work. Once 
more let me entreat that no more time may be lost in this matter. I will write 
again in a few days. 
It must be highly satisfactory to find that their resident secretary 
speaks so highly of the position of the mine and its prospects: their 
prospects for early profits were now of a more assured kind than 
ever they had been since the existence of even the old company. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked the value of the ore referred to in Mr. Argalls’ letter as 
having been sold at 3 that is, after it had been dressed ?——The CHAIRMAN said 
if dressed up to 45 or 50 per cent. of lead it should realise $80 per ton, and instead 
of 820 it ought to realise 20/. per ton. It would be worth that in this country: 
and was at least of equal value in Utah. Silver and gold were, of course, always 
worth their standard value. The ore dressed up to 80 per cent. would contain about 









-- vote of thanks to the Chairman was passed 

The CHAIRMAN having a iately ‘ 

; 2 £ Appropriately acknowledged the vote. ro} i i 
nion that there Was every prospect of working this chaeeen a eated pede = 
issue.—The meeting then sep crated. +o 8 eusccentad 


VAN CONSOLS LEAD AND BARYTES MINING COMPANY 


London Tavern, of Monday, for the panna oy ares hel at the 

( ern, on Monday, purpose of confirming the fol- 
lowing special resolutions passed at the meeting held on Jul 2— 
“That this meeting, having taken into consideration the advisabilit 
of issuing 2000 reserved shares, and deeming that the same should = 
issued, hereby resolve that the said 2000 shares be issued to the 
persons holding shares in the company on this date, in proportion 
to their respective holdings, at the price of 5/. forevery share. That 
the 5/. per share be paid for as follows:—lJ. per share on applica- 
tion, 1/. per share on allotment, 1/. 10s. per share three months from 
date of allotment, and 1/. 10s. per share six months from date of allot- 
ment. Thatall shareholders not taking up their quota of these shareg 
within the time to be prescribed for so doing do lose all right and 
title to the same, and that such shares be left in the hands of the di- 
rectors for disposal for the benefit of the company.” 

Mr. MATTHEW GREENE was voted to the chair. 

; The CHAIRMAN said the notice convening the meeting sufficientl 
indicated its object. At the meeting held on the mine on July 
to which the shareholders were invited to attend to see for them- 
selves the truth of the statements made by the manager as to the 
satisfactory position into which the mine had been brought, it was 
unanimously decided that the 2000 reserved shares should be issued 
The proposition, which emanated from the directors, had been co 
ceived quite in the true and permanent interests of the shareholders, 
The mine, it must be remembered, was a very extensive property ; 
the original capital was only 45,000/., and he had no hesitation in 


| saying that the ore already discovered was at least fully equal to 


the entire capital of the company, which he contended was properly 
applicable to the purposes of dividend. The directors did not think 
the present shareholders should have their dividends appropriated 
to the further development of their mine, which consisted of half-a- 
mile of unexplored ground, because—if for no other reason—such 
an expenditure was properly and legally chargeable to capital. To 


| show his confidence in the soundness of the policy the board wag 


advocating, and also in the intrinsic value of the mine, he was wil- 
ling to take one-half of the 2000 shares now proposed to be issued. 
The prospects of the mine had considerably improved since the last 
meeting, and especially during the last few days. He had the satis- 
faction of announcing that tenders had been received for 100 tong 
of ore at 14/. 15s, per ton, which, considering it was their first sale, 
was a very good price, and had it been in the market six weeks 
earlier it would have realised 1/, 5s. more per ton. The improved 
prospects of the mine were fully referred to in the report received 
that morning, which was as follows:— 

July 19.—Since the meeting of shareholders, held on the mine on the 2nd inst., 

we have been continuing our operations both at surface and underground vigor- 
ously. Two days since we discovered the main part of the lode in the 75 fathom 
level that had been heaved south by the influence of a band of gritstone. It isnow 
producing cubes of lead, and as it approaches the junction of the north lode we 
may expect important discoveries of ore. In extending the 45 east we'have been 
constantly finding detached stones and branches of ore, associated with carbonate 
of barytes of the finest de scription; therefore, lam daily expecting to enter into 
a permanent deposit of lead ore. The section of workings which I send you by 
this mail will show the exact position of the 60, with the ore now being wrought 
on under the 45 fm. level. The rise 65 fms. west of end is worth 10/. per fathom 
for lead ore. The new winze nearest the 60 end is in a good lode of ore, to-day 
worth 2% tons per f ithom, and likely to improve. The winze east of ditto, now 
414 fms. deep, is also worth 2% tons of ore pertathom. During the last two or 
three days the 45 east, which is being extended into virgin ground, has greatly im- 
proved; the lode now consists of slate, containing large stones of ore, enveloped in 
blende, and carbonates of barytes. We brought splendid specimens of ore from 
the forebreast to-day, and from appearances one would say we are on the eve of 
entering Into an extensive course of lead ore. I may add it is to-day giving us a 
ton of solid lead per fathom, The 25 east is also entering a beautiful channel of 
ground, and I consider the lode is of much greater promise than when last reported 
upon. The stopes are without material alteration, except that over the 35 fathom 
level, west of rise, which has slightly improved. We are bringing ore to surface, 
ind dressing as rapidly as possivle. Machinery all in good order, and working 
well.—JAMES RoAcn. 
Having stated that he purchased the mine some years since, and 
that the important points now being attained he had been looking 
forward to for a long time past, he proposed that the special reso- 
lutions embodied in the notice convening the meeting, and passed 
on July 2, be now and are hereby confirmed.—Mr. Haywarp and 
Mr. WILLIAM Warp (Stock Exchange) supported the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to questions, stated that the contractors had undertaken 
to complete the dressing-floors by Mareh, but they were not completed till June 17, 
Everything was now in full work, and there was at surface 300 tons of ore. 
fully expected to sell 100 tons per month. The balance sheet submitted at the re- 
cent general meeting showed assets 9199/.; but, had the reserves and machinery 
been valued, the assets would have probably amounted to 90,000/, The directors 
proposed before the next meeting to have the whole of the plant valued, and placed 
in the balance-sheet. By means of the capital subscribed apon these 2000 shares 
the directors would be able to work the eastern portion of the mine, and from the 
profits upon the ore already discovered pay regular dividends. According to the 
present prospects of the mine, the returns might be calculated at 100 tons per 
month, which would leave a monthly profit of 10007. The fact of the 45 end east 
coming again into lead made the shares worth at least 50 per cent. more, In truth, 
its importance could not be over-valued, the 45 east being the pioneer level. 

The resolutions were then put seriatim, and unanimously confirmed, A vote of 
thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 


‘hew 





GREAT WHEAL BUSY MINING COMPANY. 


A special meeting was held at the mine, on Wednesday, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the future prosecution of the 
mine or otherwise. There was a large attendance of shareholders, 
considerable importance being attached to the result of the meeting, 
which proved unfavourable to any further working. Mr. JoHN JosE 
(the purser) took the chair, and stated that altogether 555 shares 
had been relinquished up to the present time, and that it rested with the adven- 
turers whether they should continue working or not. Hethen read some extracts 
from a report of a meeting held just previous to the last suspension in 1865, from 
which it appeared that the reserves of tin ground had been estimated by Captains 
Dawe, Michell, Teague, and Michell, at from 70,000/, to 80,000/., and they were 
thus raising 5000 tons of tinstuff per month. Under these promising features 
Lean, Jose, and Co. took up the mine, but shortly afterwards Mr. Samuel Lean 
died, and his widow’s solicitor requested Capt. William Rich, who was formerly 
manager there, to report on the prospects of the mine. Capt. Rich said in his re- 
port that in the last working 22,000/, worth of ore had been raised per year, but 
tin being then only 43/. per ton there was a loss on the working, but with tin at 
the present price it would leave a profit of 12,000/. per year. Mrs. Lean was very 
willing to carry on her shares provided the relinquished shares were taken up, but 
unless that were done she would have nothing more to do with theconcern. Since 
the last meeting he (the Chairman) had written to several friends in London with 
a view to get the shares taken up, but he was sorry to say that they had replied 
that, owing to the unsettled state of the metal market and the high price of ma- 
terials, the, *ould not see their way clear to doing so. : 

Mr. Puitir BLAMey thought it was a great pity to give up the mine just as 
they had accomplished the heaviest part of the work. Now that the golden eggs 
were almost in view they were going to shrink from the task.——The PuRSER re 
marked that they knew their posi.ion, and if the relinquished shares were not 
taken up there could be no hope of further working. It was useless going on ad- 
journing the meeting; if they intended to work, then it were better to work with 
a will, and fork the water out. ae 

Capt. Goocu asked what wou'd be the probable cost of forking the w iter P— 
The PursER: From 20,000/ to 25,000/.—-Captain Googu said che was willing to 
double his interest ; and altogether ridiculed the idea of being frightened ata stray 
paragraph o1 so in the papers. i 

It was then suggested that each sh ireholder present be asked how many addi- 
tional shares he would take with a view to make up the requisite number, but 








26 ozs. of silver. If the ore could be dressed at 16s. per ton a very handsome 
profit will be realised. He had omitted to mention that he had seen a private 
letter from Utah, in which it was stated that the mines of thiscompany were very 
rich, and had every prospect of proving a great success. He had also seen a young 
gentleman connected with the Government School of Mines, who had just re- 
turned from Utah, and he also had given additional evidence as to the deposit of 
galena ore in these mines. 

” Messrs. G. Batters, J. C. Bateman, W. H. Burnand, J. Carr, and E. Applegarth 
were re-clected directors. 

The CHAIRMAN, referring to Mr. J. P. Sewell, stated that his accession to the 
board would be of great practical value, that gentleman having been for many years 
connected with the well-known Real del Monte Mines. He also mentioned that 
the board had not received any fees, but when large profits were being made they 
would, of course, expect to be remunerated for their serv ices. ( Hear, hear.) 3 

Mr. LAKE was strongly of opinion the directors should be paid whether profits 
were being realised or not ¥ 

Mr. SEWELL, as a new shareholder, should like to ask whether the engines on the | 
mines, as well as the other property and the mines themselves, had been transferred | 
to the present company? The CHAIRMAN: Everything. P | 

Mr, SEWELL said it was indeed a cheap bargain, and those who could come into 
such a mining business ought to be well satisfied. All that had been done up to | 
the present time were the merest scratchings, but they had proved that much | 
larger bodies of ore would be found in depth. Oneimportant point was the reach 
ing of the Belshazzar lode—that would be done at only about 30 ft. deeper, where | 
there was no doubt a richer class of ore would be found than any yet discovered. | 

The CHAIRMAN said that very little actual mining work had been done, but that | 
little had discovered one of the largest deposits of galena ever known; at least he 
did not know a greater deposit. 





only 104 were taken up, so that this effort proved of little avail. 
After some further discussion, in which Messrs. BLAMEY and ELrorp strongly 
advised the propriety of calling another meeting to give absent shareholders a 


| chance of increasing their interest, it became evident that such a course would be 


utterly useless, especially as Mr. Thomas Michell said he could tell them on the 
best authority-that 400 shares more would shortly be relinquished. 

Mr. Joun Hocktya, jun., proposed, and Mr. WILLIAM MICHELL seconded, the 
following resolution: —‘‘ That the mine and m iterials be offered as a going concern, 
and that a special meeting be held on Monday, Aug. 11, to confirm the same, and 
in the event of their not being sold, that they be offered to the lord, and if refused 
by him that the purser be instructed to offer the same by public auction or private 
contract, as he may see fit.” 

‘For remairfder of Meetings see to-day’s Journal.) 





MILNE v Hotmrs.—This case was tried in the Lord Mayor’s 
Court before a special jury. The plaintiff, a colliery agent, &c., sued for 7000., due 
to him for promoting a gas company for lighting the Petersburg and Viborg 
quarters of the City of Petersburg. Mr. Salter and Mr. Cox appeared for 
plaintiff; Mr. Kemp and Mr. Clare for defendent. The lefendant was to be con 
tractor for the company, which the plaintiff had been instrumental in floating. 
The defendant had differences with tiie company which resulted in a Chancery suit. 
According to the evidence of Mr. Learoyd, who acted as solicitor for the defendant, 
it was arranged that 2100/. should be paid to Mr. Holmes by the company in set- 
tlement of their dispute, which sum (less 700/. attached in this court by the plain- 
tiff) was actually paid to the Midland Banking Company, the bankers of the de- 
fendant. Mr. Mellor, who was engineer to the company, stated that it was ex- 
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pressly stipulated that if thissam was paid it should include all claims by the pre 
sent pluintiff in connection with the above company, and it was accordingly ar 
ranged that he was to have 700/., the sum he now sought to recover. There are 
Other transactions in dispute between the parties, and the case was stopped by an 
arrengement for reference to an arbitvator, in whose discreton the costs were ‘left, 
a verdivt for the plaiutiff as to the 700/. being taken subject to this reference. 


THE EMMA SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Prelimirary report of the committee appointed by the share- 
holders on June 11 to confer with the directors on the present posi- 
tion of the mine and its future prospects :-— 
Thecommittee met the directorson June 18, and since that date have held frequent 
consultations withthem. The attention of the committee was directed, in the 
first place, to the causes which led to the resignation of Mr. Archibald Orr Ewing 
and Mr. Henderson as directors. The tvhole of the correspondence, which is ve AY 
voluminous, was attentively perused by the committee. From this it appears 
th itthe resignation of Mr. Archibald Orr Ewing was muinly due to his dissatisfae 
tion with the way in which the affairs of the company had been managed, com 
bined with a personal misunderstanding with Mr. Anderson, the Chairman of the 
company. As soon as they were juainted with Mr. Archibald Orr Ewing's 
views the directors offered him the iirmanship, and the committee cannot but 
regret that under the cireumstances he should still have thonght it necessary to 
tender his resignation. Mr. Henderson resigned his seat at the board in conse 
quence of the resignatien of Mr. Archibald Orr Ewing, and Sir Henry 8 elwin 
Ibbetson i ad because he believed that the board, when de »prived of the se 
vices of Mr. Archibald Orr Ewingard Mr. Henderson, would no longer possess the 
confidence of the shareholder: Che report received from Mr. Attwood, the super- 
intend of mine, have duly considered. They appear to be fairly and 
, ind the » consider that cong sivetore are justified 
Mr. : These reports, since the publication of the first | 
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FOREIGN MINES. 
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our’ i i entirely about the prospecting shaft, where I 
I still have hopes of getting some good ore. The rock in the south drift is chang- 
ing every foot, and is looking more favourable; have had lode matter for 30 feet. | t 
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In the first level I have a ledge about 18 in. thick that y well, ane 
think it is improving as I go on it westward ; 
will pay to work. 

BuNKER Hii (California).—W. L. Palmer, July 4 
stated to yon that, with the addition of a 20-stamps mill, wecould net to our share 
holders $125,000 per annum—with our first-class ore 
num. I wish you to understand that I do not re fer in this last statement to suct 
ore as our specimens have shown —$1800 to $2U00 per ton, &e., some of which we 
have in our lowest levels 
$100 per ton, which we tind more or less of in all of our levels; 
| larly to our milling ores. Such ore 
jst els his yieldea on 
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stated above. 
| drifts running 
depths—viz 


You will also bearin mind that we have our sheaft « lown 4530 ft., 
northerley 
Oft., 170 ft., 


)ft., and 27eft. 


| upper levels we tind going down with good strength 
| indefinitely below so iar as our explorations have extended, 
| have proven this vein to be good over 800 ft. below our present depth. 
LANESTOSA.—July 3: Asuncion: In exploratory shaft 
we are still removing debris to open (apparently) fallen masses of oresti!! going for 
| ward here. In working north the cave is 12 ft: wide, 
have to be removed to clear a little ore. The next stope over bottom will have less 
wi ith in | proportionately more ore. Signs of bein, near the bottom begin to ap 
pear » estimated produce is 1 ton of lead and 3 of calamine per fm. ‘The level 
north from cave isa level started to prove ground beyond north end of cave. Lt is 
* through a mixed mass of broken rock, cemented by intiltrdting water with 
Glanrafon: In deep adit cross cut we have now driven 7 fms. imadvance 
xpected line of lode without intersecting anything that can be recognised 
ind have thought it best to try one of the branches passed through. The 
level north from adit cross-cut has been commenced on a vein of carbonate of lime 
ind blende 1 ft. wide that was passed tlirough in cross-cut to prove whether it be 
l lode son t fe Aurora: He iy rains prevented much being done in Zal 
e's p z past mon th, work is now resumed, and probably a little 
vielding '; ton lead ore and 14 ton ealamine per fm). La Flora: 
in deep adit were removed to fill up at Asuncion; there is still a 
in the back.—La Berta: Guillermo shaft has just cut into a lode 
. composed of fluc par and hard siiicious rock, with scattering 
resuming that t No. 2, or principal lode, the shaft is turned from 
ie perpen licular to be sunk with it. Sinking is very slow owing the diffieult 
haracter of the rock, and the want of ability in the men for such ground. In 
dit the rock here is extremely hard, and progress is, consequently, not 
L lode should soon be intersected, when the ground will probably im 
he raisings for the month are very uncertain, depending upon the results 
in ~iee ° ion Cave, but I estimate it at 20 tons calamine, and 5 tons lead. 
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earance, vielding 1 ton of per fathom. _ The lode in the 
shaft, is in unsettled ground; it contains a little lead, but not 
lue. 1 », east of Carro’s shaft, has intersected a small cross course 
ably a part of the large one we have expectis to mee 
>t past.—Shafts and Winzes: In the sinking of San Fedeiico’s 
> 40 a good plat has been cut and pent-house fixed. The men will now 
sinking. The sinking of Rafael’ inze below the 80 will 
Belmonte winze, below the suspended in 
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len off in the past week, yielding % ton | 
ifts and Winzes: There is no change in San Miguels shaft | 
it being in the shaf Cox's shaft, below the 100, is also off | 
wressing favourably The in Rubia’s winze, sinking 
below the 25, is changeable, at the present time unproductive. The sinking of | 

below the is resumer, the lode compact and productive, yield 

1g 2 tons of ore per fathem. The full complement of ore was return-d in the 
past month, and the stopes are now turning out moderately. Tl e ordinary works 
it surface are very regularly, and the machinery is in good condition. 
timate the returns for July at 350 tons 
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In River shaft, the 1:0, the 
p-plat at the 139, in th haft, is now completed 
f Taylor's, the lode is 6 feet wide, 
, and yielding % ton of ore 
luctiv In the 140 west the 
at of River shaft, in the 130 and 120, the 
pall the latter end yielding a little 
of and schist In the 90 east the lode is 
ek flookan. The lode is 2 feet wide in the and 4 in 
either end. The branch in the 38, we “at of sli le 
qiuurtz and country, Mill lode, 
orth % ton of ore In the 38, west of | 
“1 of dry flookan. The slide lode, in the 130, 
unproductive at present The ground is 
eent at the adit south of branch, west of 
erez. shi I » rise above » 130, against River shaft, the lode is 3% feet 
composed of quartz. The ground in the halance-bob plat, at the 70, in Taylor's | 
sh ft, is a little tighter than it has been.—Carvalhal; The great lode in ‘the 40, east 
* Incline a aft, is 2 feet wide , com posed of quartz and stones of lead.—Copper Lode: 
n the deep adit level, west of River Caima, the lode is 1 foot wide, composed of | 
mundic, and stones of lead ; there is a large stream of water coming out of 
he lode,— Valley Lode: In the top adit, east of River Caima, the lode on which 
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tlre rock which comes froin it I think 
In my last I 
we can net $345,000 per an- 
nor do I refer to the ores that rin to the value of about 
but [refer particu- 
as we have worked in eur mill at the upper 
an average ata rate per ton that will give us this profit as 
and 
and southerly from this main shaft at the following 
We have explored the vein carefully, 
both north an rd south, by ecross-cuts, winzes, &c., and the ore we have worked inthe 
and richness, and extendiag 
and our neighbours 


and cave 


and large quantities of staff 
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ground is | 
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| think I 


| or three 4. ivs more favourable reports have been circulated. 


1 | we are driving to cut the Valley lode i is 1 ft. ‘wile com posed of quart 
The ground avout this lode is very favourable for driving throu i 
out the Valley lode rd the end of this week. m +and wen hone 
BensBeRG.—J. W. Hoffman, July 19: I regret that 
port the dressing oe ry as being infull work yet. The alteragj eet te 
litt eccupies more time than the mz ikers at first thonght, and we i Of the 
1 | only been dressing old slimes. The result is very satisfactory » the ve, en 
» | tains before dressing only 3 per cent. being dressed up to bt per ent," * 
tinued sinking the shaft on Monday last. An interruption = 
week by the bend which connectsthe pump with the deliver 
the open-cast we continued working on the upper levels, the lower Je 
wet yet. The production of carboaate for the week is 30 tons of 3 evel “a 
ditto rock ore, 20 tons of 10 per cent.; delivered 30 tons of carl Per en -ascay 
cent. assay. ‘onate of 39 an 
Wrst CanapA.—July 4: Copper Bay: The stope j 
of the 50, west of Palmer's shaft, will yield 3 tons of ore per fatiio 
the arch in back of the 50, east of this shaft, will also yield : 
the bottom of the 35, east of Bray’s, the stope is yielk ling 24% 
have discontinued the stope in the back of the 60 for the Present, and yp y 
men to stope in the back of the 50, The stope under the 35, 5, West pri Moved thy 
uso suspended for the time, as it requires to be timbered, and the — her's, ig 
Ale how 
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stoping in the bottom of the 5v. 
{Por remainder of Foreign Mines, see to- ined 8 Journal,] 


CHICAGO SILVER MINING CoMPANY. 
unprecedented vigour in its every department; about 30 tens of ore 
through daily, producing about 10 tons of bullion, assaying fully 100 wiley 
rhe new smelters under construction by this company, about 2 mie af 
Stockton, on the banks ef the lake, are approaching rapid coniple tn, 7 
pany with Mr. Latey I made the rounds of ond tae _ 
| both conveniently amd substantially constrweted. The main 

ready to receive the machinery, and an abundance of materia! regen: ; 

An unusual precaution is also taken to resist the tiery element, g tthe, 

| by wells supply an abundance of pure water. The office under cons ais 
| veniently located to receive and — material and product 

| house 76 by 12 feet and 2 feet hig sufficiently large to “ngch 
of ore l also be built, and pi tn sd with the furnace 
elevated railway. All the modern improvements are fully « 
struction by Mr. Latey and Mr. J. Williams, an experienced smelter 
foreman of the company. Their mine (the Chicago), under the 
Mr. Potts, continues to yield fully up to the present de open I 
force and appliances can be made to yield an inexhaustable su¢ ith increased 
die tramway is also approaching completion from the mine ¢ ay th new Hal, 
of the canyon. Mr. Godbe, sent manager, lately remained a wee} rr JUNetiog 
ind personally conducted its construction, When completed, this eon a the 

nd to nene on the Pacitic Coast so far as comvpleteness is cone. 

July 5. 

ENTRAL SWEDISH [RON AND STEEI 
have prepared their report for | entation at the forthe 
Forbes, F.R.S., estimated the profits obtainable 
inl old works at 11,92 the amount actually realised has been 15.9: 4 
7% per cent. on the capital paid The 9 per cent. divider guar ante 4 bat 
vendor has been paid to the shareholders. The new works at B abe, | 
nearly completed that the two blast-furnaces are expected to be 

| xt month, and the Bessemer Works immediately afterward 

lated, turn out Bessemer ste 

heing more than double ind produce an » 

much higher price at a comparatively less cost. The most favour 

therefore tipated when they are brought into operation. At thy 
meeting it will be proposed to subdivide each 50/. share share 
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NEW FOWEY CONSOLS—SPECIAL 
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red. e operations uy iny of the 

g, no doubt, to their di y 

lode (tin) has heen opened wo plices near the 

there found to be rich indeer Nearly every 

pespe Hpeet oe Soe pits, ¢ “ke 
ind many of t were solid ti Thi to sa 

,and hac ulone would Id large quantitied 

r For the t ill proof and development of this property, I would uroe that the 

| id t level he ired and driven forthwith, which may be done in a shert timead 

ut a comparatively small outliy: this, Tam informed, is whit ¢ pt. Parkyn par 

poses to do, in which [ have intimated I fully eoneur. Looking it the district 2 
ich your property is found, the number of lodes and their relative position 

ascertained value of that wrought upon, and the exceptionally v uluable facile 

for its prompt and thorough prosecution, I am str rongly of opinia 

and properly developed, will prove of very great valu? - 
Groner STEPHENS 
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VAN CONSOLS—SPECIAL REPORT. 

July 24.—The 60, east of Gundry’s, has been driven into a lode of carbonate d 
harytes 15 in. wide, which is impregnated with lead ore throughout; this hi 
drained both winzes sunk under fm. level, I therefore anticipate ! meeting wi 

lead ore hourly. There is no alteration in the rise in the back ¢ 
since last report. New stone west of rise is worth 19/ per fm. for lead a 
N. w winze sinking under the 45 is wholly in carbonate of barytes and ore, worth 
for the latter 30/. per fm.; the carbonate we are selecting for sale. Winze unde 

, east of above winze is worth 30/. per fm. for lead ore, and improving. The id 
is still producing verv fine s‘ones of lead ore, associated with blende, and, from sr 
pearinces, I do not think we are far off a course of ore of importance We haved 
creat change fer the better in the 25, east of Littles, the lode contains sulphat 
barytes, and spots of lead for 3 ft. in width; the lode is cf great pror nr 
shall have the pleasure of advising you that a course of ore has been reach 
date. Nothing new has ocenrred in the 75 east of western engin sha 
ince my last advice, and the inst the same as when reported las t week 
We sold last Monday 100 tons of lead to Me ante. Walker, Parker, andCo., for 117% 
Our second parcel of the like quantity will be offered for sale ina few days~ 
JAMES ROACH, 
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Mine SHARE 
state during the weel 
pilly ton few monied men quietly pic 

stock, whi h hol 


Cornisu 
rather a ny ir 


MARKET. 
The 
ng up stray shares in good divid 
lers have been compelled to part with through pe - 
culties; and surely at the extremely low prices ruling buyers cannot’ 
AnIss tis not desk eles will go much lower, but the prohahilities 
favour of a reaction taking place ultimately, although it seems t imp 
to give anything like a corrvet opinion on the immediat sfuture. Thirg 
are just now looking very dull, but if many more mines are knocked (ot 
very probable now) there is a possibility of gettinga reduction in the p ive 
ind materials. The tin market has been very depressed, but during the 
The marke 
again ere 


business has been con 


likely 
po 
general 
1 it seem 

Zz 


almos 


ct sens? 


be getting firmer, and there is little doubt but it will come right 
the stocks are very low, the sup ply diminishing and the de mend pees ye 
prices of shares have h td t heavy drop, and most mines are quot { cons 
lower than six months since. , 
The following are the closing prices:—Carn Brea shares not much h deal , 
to 100. Cook's Kitchen, 17 t0 18. A moderate business done in - I routh op " 
1814 to 49%: East Basset, 10 to 11: East Pool, 8 to 9; East Li 
Great Wheal Vor,4%4 toa¥%. New Cook's Kitehe fe Ahn tyy l 
Roskear, 5to 6: shares have had a tremendous drop here; a few m 
they were marketable at 32, but now there is besiness 
prices; the mine has been looking very poor, but we 
t improved within the past week, Providence Min a, 5 to % 
Rosewall Hill, 10s. to 15s.; South Carn Br to 2%; ™ 
siness transacted. Sonth Condurrow, 5% to6 South C rofty shares 
‘8 to 40, and there have been transactions at even a lower figure South i 
% to (oall paid): South Frances, 9 to 10; St. Ives Consols, 10 to i 095 
shares have changed hands at about 47to 48. Unity Wood, 20s. * butt 
tusset, 914 to 9%: West Frances, 10 to 12; West Seton, 5 t to 59, but cs hd 
West Tolgus, 32 to Wheal Kitty (St. Agnes), to 16, 4 = we 
Basset shares dull, at 50 to 55. Wheal Margaret, 5% to6; Whe al Seton, 
Wheal Uny, 3 to 344.— West Briton. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL, 





i COAL “AND IRON DEPOSITS OF VIRGINTA, 
me COAL A. : 
. Kanawha have formed the subject of many com- 
+) years fone by, from our old correspondent, Mr, C, 
we a comparatively little has been done for their deve- 
Richareson . ahighly interesting paper*® has now been published 
ahight 


The coal fields of 
nieati¢ 


= nt, but faURY, inn., F.G.S., A.R.S.M., &e., on * The Resources 
ur. M. P.- iy Goal Fields, with a sketch of the fron Belt 


oe nay Kananw “ 2 
the lU ppt 0 teen forth their markets and means of development” 
Virginie vod that the necessary capital will soon be attracted 
it may he % The rocks of the Kanawha coal field consist entirely 
the distric vastures containing all the varieties of coal known (save 
the coal atime equalling and sometimes excelling the most 
cite val of other noted coal fields, The Kanawha coal mea- 
pebrated cous er and a lower series, with a very marked stratum, the 
2 consist of es i re een them. Though both are rich in coal, the lower series 
pick Blint Ledge, Re ‘ts thickness is about 950 ft. Ina formation only 950 ft 
hy farthe most io ' ation of exposures displaying the same division of the coal 

so great all not have existed but for the fortunate occurrence in this 
jes throughony vate itions or ares retaining the strata atiove the level of the 
r of two broad varia tantioth of the original north-west dip they would have been 
r, when by a on f view within one third of the distance along which they are 
ied entirely out : wer series is found within a helt about 86 or 37 miles wide, 
exposed. me at an angle of from 20 to 100 ft. per mile, is kept above water 
to the north vee by two anticlinal curves, and stretches across the country in 
| for this dista “ee vest direction. Throughout the district there are no marks 
sor iatarhances than would result fr om the clevation of deposits 
E Ne asunder by erev ices produced by contraction during the first consoli 
paly *T lit asum from the stuteof mudand seftsand. Inno part of the coal field 
joaof the ma ae indication of faulted ground or a single slip or trouble that 
pero poe? ager coal working. There is in all a total thickness of over 63 ft. of 
Id interfer to 55 ft. of clean coal) in 14seams actually proven on the hill side, 
peer level in some of the valleys. . 

. ] measures are underlaid by another coal formation, which Mr. 
it is over 1000 ft. thick, 


orth east ane 
ever ( f othe 


Ka 
B ahove peor 
Kanawha coa < 
be als the New River coul field ; 
yas the ¢ ne above it, containing, r as Ite " ‘ i 
He New River, about 20 miles above its junction with Ganley, he es amined 
sect wasinformed of another below; his measurements were 5 ft.6in., 
: This last showed simply in aslipon the mountain, but the 
ld him that a year or so ago he cut down through the whole 
vnpse, finding itto be 7 ft. lin. with three partings in it whicis left 6 ft _of 
gf "The other seams were all clean coal, of a very soft but extremely rich 
and would have to be coked in every case for use in blast furnaces, 
jer to bear the weight of acharge. The upper member or 1! 
ater level a very short distance below the Kanuwha Falls, 
x evo no More above the level of the river, but the cods could he got by shafts 
the quality of the coal generally, it is remark« dina ree mt reliat lew o k th it 
2 il folds of the Kanawha region are superior to those of Grew Britain or 
ord ia Thev are regarded by eminent gentlemen as the finest deposit of 
phage The quality of Kanawha cannel is equal to the best English, 
Doers is equal to the best found in Pennsylvani ty and Kuniwha splint 
ae ison The veins lie nearly horizontal, and vary from 
to 15ft in thickness, and the aggregate thickness of the vu ious + ems in some 
being amounts to 40 or 50 ft. of solid coal. Though the whole of the Kanawha 
Ley sremarkable for its coal deposits, there is one belt exceptionally so, seem 
to constitute the heart of the coal field ; its limits have not yet been clearly de 
put it is about 20 miles wide, and Coalburgand Paint Creeks lie on each side 
central line. It is in this helt that lie the valuable Cannelton coal mines, the 
Dominion mines, those of Paint Creek and at Coalburg, the Sebastopol seam, 
Winifrede Coal Company's mines, those of Peytona on Coul River, and all 
t two, which have been worked on the lower series of measures, 
sing to the existence of the more important and valuable splint and cannel 
his field comparatively little notice has been taken of the bituminous coal, 
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6, eXCey 


consequently but little is known of it beyond the fact of its existence in large | 


tities it it is established on the authority of the report made by the En 
or Departme nt to the Seeretary of the United States that the bituminous coals 
ha coal field are equal to the best biturninous found in Pennsyl 





egreat Kanan 





A; and there is every reason, now that it has communication by the Chesa 
eand Ohio Railroad with market, that this coal field should run Pennsylvania 
r » inthe produetion of this class of fuel. Analyses bv Prof. Locke, of 





ieplinty 





binna how the Winnifrede Company's seam (rather 


equal to the 

it e The splint coal is abundant, and either alone or in admixture with a 

li quantity of hituminons is the most valuable coal present, the seams ranging 

gh as 12 ft. thick (as at Sebastopol, on Paint Creek), besides being more nume 
It isof superior quality, its value being due to its firmness and solidity. 

h enables it to be handled, shipped, and stored with very little loss; it burns 








lewing but little ash, has hoth high calorific power and intensity, is usually 
arkably free from sulphur (iron pyrites) and other impnrities, lias little or no 
Reney to clinker, is free from the danger of firing by spontaneous combustion 
eat desideratum in storage and ocean transportation, is first rate us a steam 
,and has a perticular adaptability in the raw state to the manufacture of iron 
1 sace, In Ohiothis same family of coal, which there bears the name 
ms the fuel by whieh fally half of the iron in the State is manu- 
cannel coal seams of Kanawha vary from 5 ft. down, and exposures 
vy many places throughout the coal field. It is universally asso- 
me other kind of coal usually bituminous; a very fortunate cireum- 
‘hearing in” ean be done in this latter, leaving the whole of the 
lable, and as it separates very easily from other coals, a 1° or 12-ineh 
tum ina large seam ean be gotten out profitably and shipned hy itself. The 
rated Boghead cannel of Scotland varies from lin. to 2 ft.6in. The chief 
e of this coal is as a household fuel and as a g79 producer. As the latter it has 
nperior, for that from this coal field as far as it has been tested occupies the 
lest position of any known, save only that from Boechead, Scotland. Analyses 
‘the Kanawha eannels to vield fromm 11,643 te 13.200 cubic feet of gas per ton, 
ist the Boghead yields 15,424, aceording to Dr. Fyfe. There are many seams 
minons schist or eannel shale, which burns well, evolving great heat, and 
greadily, but it leaves so large an amount of ash as to render it unfitted for 
tl. It seems to be almost, if not quite, as rich in oils as cannel itfelf, and at 
Galilee, Pa., hest quality oil is produced from similar shales at 3% ec. per 
n, witha plint valued at $30,000, The last publixhed statisties give the ave- 
market price of oi] in the Pitusvilleoil region at a fraction over 24°10 per barrel. 
he silt of the Kanawha Valley has long been favourably known, particularty in 
South and West, asa mest superior article, and lias cenerally commanded a 
rence in whatever market it was introdneed into. Before the war the prodvet 
10,000 bushels annually ; it has the advantage of being free from the bitter 
B of lime and magnesia (hitterns), and has to go through no special process of 
feation, being put directly from the evaporating troughs iuto the barrels. The 
rons formation underlies the whole coal field, and from it comes the brines 
npply the furnaces im Mason County on the Ohio, while higher up the Kaniwha 
in Braxton, Webster, Fayette, and Greerbwier Counties it has also been struck, 
never manufactured on any scale. The water-power availubhle is equivalent to 
sams of horsepower, and the extent and variety of the timber is, perhaps, 
markably fine as are the deposits of coal. ; 
le iron to he found within the Virginias is represented by those belonging to 
Appalachian coul me sures, and those belonging to the great iron formation 


he t 











gf between the Alleghany Mountains and the Blue Ridge. The first class is hy | 


means so rich or so abundant as the second. It consists of the brown oxides 
carbonates of iron. 
ted States, which, beginning in New York, runs through Pennsylvania, fur 
hing many of the largest furnaces of that State with their stock, crosses Mary 
sete throngh the entire width of Virginia, constitutes the iron region of 
Sepandieh cone North Cc trolina, aud North-Western Georgia, and ends in 
my vaale magnificent deposits of Alabama. Mr. Maury does not seem 
hot 7 eh x he fronstones so much attention asthe coals, but he has seen 
ited Bes ia 0 — un that there are in Virginia all the « lasses of iron ore 
avine ¢ i dae, ul of good quality. Throughout the paper he gives « vidence 
7 Fe vlan sa *, ne the accuracy of the st terme nts he ha ™ ude, and it isin 

in Virginian waives ~~ of avent alue et zo nding capitalists disposed to 
he State. f rtakings, and to aid tlie development of the great resources 


* Issued throngh Mr. W. Gran AM, Bates-strect, Detroit. 
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I known, and * School Series” (issued by Messrs. Longmans) is already 

Deans = - asa nowledge of mensuration and land surveying can be turned 

(i ery ore . . : 

of the « hs v4 ped number of the readers of the Journal, the revised edi 
! leme , Sete - yours 

nter, MTA. lents of Mensuration and Land Surveying,” by the Rev. John 


» May he p irticul arly noticed, 


about 120 pages, supplies  lorms The little volume, although contain 


bt that the ry Bet ne tad amount of information, and there is little 
ising the work will — will be realised that the peculiar arrangement cha- 
own, a means of od, A in the h inds of other teachers, as it has done in his 
il. The introductory ex ne the intelligent and expeditious progress of the 
dample groundwork fc P rw itions and chapter on geometric il constructions 
dining portions of the ~aih “ pupil to work upon, and enable him to study the 
mee of a circle wh, te a . The simplified method of finding the cireum- 
brious “aleulations ah tt cys ter is given will, in many cases, much shorten 
H wort) attention. N 4 - re are many other little hints in the book which are 
malify them for their tat mine m inagers will have to pass an examination 
babletothem, —» Pn, such treatises as the present wili prove extremely 
ENTILATING MINES 
“oR, of Longdon Mills, n 
> shaft is connecter 


According to the invention of Mr. R. S. 
l on the fa We llington, Salop, a vertical flue or channel in the 
wer of a rotating fan, thet ace of the earth with the exhaust side of the drum 
\ branch pipes which a ottom of the vertical flue or channel being connected 
hese branch pipes _—, to the upper and lower portions of the workings, 
$, areconnected, which 1 supplementary pipes, provided with valves or stop 
lower portions of the | Last - mentioned pipes r imify into all the principal upper 
or portions of the tr nn By means of the valves or stop-cocks any por- 
flue or channel in the orkings can at pleasure be put into communication with 
may be rapidly rem, mine shaft, and by the exhaust action of the fan the foul 
: loved, fresh air entering the mine by the shaft or by a second 

The mine is thereby effectually ventilated, and the 


o Geanel in the shaft 
er of explosion f i 
re . 
om fire-damp and suffocation from choke-damp is thereby 


hated, 
E TIVE 
EW Motive PowrR ENGINE 
SCADO, of Paris, relates toa moti pow 
a e 


The invention of Mr. G. T. de 
power engine actuated by soluble gases, such 
vetillyac gas, or any gas having the property 
and condensing with equal facility. The soluble 
enerator from the liquid which had dissolved it, 
whence it is distributed to the cylinders, after act 
forced od nap into a condenser, there re-uniting with the 
: } GAs reser ci © gas from the generator has passed through a 
absorption of the gag b t oir, and from thence tothe condenser. After com- 
receiver, and from thena the liquid, the solution made in the condenser goes 
pe, the gas and liquid a oe to the generator, where the separation again takes 
glo make the same circuit, and so on indefinitely. 


and is not so rich in 
s far as He is aware, only the soft bituminous | 


hiturninous) | 
Yonghiogheny, of Pennsylvania, and superior te the Pomeroy | 


The second-class area part of that great iron belt of the | 
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SAX AMAGKE_HHHA 
ORE-DRESSING XXVI. 
| CONTINUOUS COARSE 


MACHINERY—No. 
JIGGER, 


portion settles on the sieve, and continually passes through the first 
pipe, d. At the saine time the upper stratum is projected into the 
' second sieve, and subjected to a like mechanical treatment, the pro- 
cess being repeated in the third sieve. By raising or lowering the 
caps or cylinders, the quantity of stulf passed into the pipes is regu- 
lated to the richness of the stuff. The width of the sieves may be 
from 18 in. to 36 in., length of each sieve from 24 in. to 48in. ‘For 
an ore simply associated with worthless veinstone, two sieves will 
suffice, but for the treatment of mixed ores a greater number of 
sieves should be employed. The number of strokes may vary from 
70 to 100 per minute: the length will increase with the diameter 
of the grains to be treated. The apparatus itself will successfully 


SAND 


| The jigger illustrated is composed of three sieves, three pistons, 
| a rocking shaft, discharging eaps, and pipes—a, inclined sieve bot- 
| toms; 6, wooden grids for swpporting sieve bottoms; c¢, sheet-iron 
| caps fitted with fly nuts; d, sheet-imon discharging pipes; e, regu- 
lators for increasing or lesseniag the discharging area of the pipes; 
| f, ore boxes, one set for receiving stuff from sieve bottoms, the other 
| for retaining the stuff passed from the sieve receptacles through the 
plug holes, n; g, rods, two beingattached to each piston ; 2, rocking 
}arm; 7, inlet launder; %, outlet shoot; a, launder for supplying 

| jigging and skimming water. The holes in the sieves are smaller | jig suitably sized grains from two to six millimetres. Instead of a 
| than the grains of ore to be treated. When stuff is introduced at 7, | rocking shaft adjustable eccentrics may be used. 

| it is rapidly progressed towards the first bridge; the ore, orheaviest, 2, Colemun-street-buildings. JouUN DARLINGTON. 


Bstablished 1844. 


WHITLEY PART 


NERS, 
RAILWAY WORKS, LEEDS, 
ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, AND LICENSEES, 


MANUBACTURERS OF IMPROVED STEAM ENGINES, BOLLERS, PUMPS, &e. 
MAKERS, by Speciul Machinery, of PATENTED MECHANICAL INVENTIONS, comprising numerous Labour-saving Appliances 
and Econemisers of t'ucl and Motive Power. 
CONTRACTORS T0 THE BUROPEBAN AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS AND CORPORATIONS. 
MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS OF MACHINERY, METALS, AND HARDWARE. 
AWARDED 
Tue Frese Prize MepaL av THE ExPosiTion UNIVERSELLF, Panis, 1857, ‘‘ For Improved Construction, Excellence of Material, and Superior Workmanship.” 
Two GRAND GOLD MEDALS aT THE Moscow INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1872. ALSo, THE First Prize MeDALs AT LEEDS AND Lyons IN 1858, 1868, AND 1872. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE OF PEET'S VALVES, CONSEQUENT UPON LARGELY INCREASED SALES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Correspondence conducted in English, German, and French. 


Samples of Specialties may be inspected at Stand No. 512, Group XIIL., in the English Machinery Annexe of the Vienna Exhibition, 1 
For list of same see German Oilicial and ‘ Britis: Section ” Catalogues. 
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SE 


J. WOOD ASTON AND C0. STOURBRIDGE 


(WORKS AND OFFICES ADJOINING CRADLEY STATION), 


CRANE, INCLINE, AND PIT CHAINS, 


Also CHAIN CABLES, ANCHORS, and RIGGING CHAINS, IRON and STEEL SHOVELS, SPADES and 
FORKS, ANVILS, VICES, SCYTHES, HAY and CHAFF KNIVES, PICKS, HAMMERS, NAILS, 
RAILWAY and MINING '0OLS, FRYING PANS, BOWLS, LADLES, &c., &e. 


[a 





Crab Winches, Pulley and Snatch Blocks, Screw and Lifting Jacks, Ship Knees, Forgings, and Use Iron of all descriptions, 
| STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS AND CLAY. 





PRIZE MEDALS—PARIS, 1867; HAVRE, 1868; HIGHLAND SOCIETY, 1870. 


B.& S, MASSEY, OPENSHAW CANAL IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 








r a) 
‘ 
t 
a] 
AN 
rN 
es 
} ee 
4 Ba | 
- Pua 
j aki ‘ : yener for Heavy 
8 i Hammer for Wheel-making Hammer for General Hammer for 
Special Hammer for General ¢ ’ ates Won. te. eon 


Copper Work, &c, 


AND SINGLE-ACTING STEAM HAMMERS of all sizes, from 17 lbs, to 
cat , AD-BLOW, while the former may be worked by band when desired. 
rs working up to 500 blows per minute, iu some cases being 


Steam Stamp. Smith Work, &c, 

JATENTEES AND MAKERS OF DOUBLE y 
20 tons, with Self-acting or Hand Motions, in either case givinga perfectly DE 
Large Hammers, with Improved Framing, in Cast or wreeg Iron. Small Hamme 
rked by the foot of the smirh, and not requiring any separa’e driver, : r - 
W°SPECIAL STEAM STAMPS, of great importance for Smith Work, Bolt-making, Punching, Bending, &o. 
Hammers for Engineers, Machinists, Shipbuilders, Steel Tilters, Millwrights, Coppersmiths, Railway ¢ arrtage and eee "ae nie on Ha tae aan od 

Ship Smiths, Bolt Makers, Cutiers, File Makers, Spindle and Flyer Makers, Spade Makers, Loc a ative and other Wheel Makers, &c.; 

ing Smithies of Mills and Works of all kinds, for Straightening Bars, Bending ¢ ranks, Breaking Pig-iron, &c. 


STEAM HAMMERS AND STEAM STAMPS MAY ALWAYS BE SEEN AT WORK. 


DYNAMITE. 


THE BRITISH DYNAMITE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
Having erected extensive works at ARDEER, AYRSHIRE, near G LASGOW, with all 
for ae MANUFACTURE of DYNAMITE, are prepared to EXECUTE ORDERS. to any exte 
EXPORT,—AIl communications to be addressed to the Head Offices of the Company, 


7, ROYAL BANK PLACE, CLASCGOW. 
JOHN DOWNIE, Manacer anp SECRETARY. 


Mr. NOBEL’S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 
ont for HOME CONSUMPTION and for 
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CK DRILLING MACHINERY 


CHARLES BALL AND C0. lately Sole. Agents for 
THE BURLEIGH ROCK DRILl, 


ARE N W PREPARED TO SUPPLY THEIR NEW 


YROCK-BORING MACHINE, OR “POWER JUMPER” 


“a | yf Which they consider far superior to any other Rock-boring Machinery existing, and w Lam they have, therefore, undertaken to bring before the public. The Fj 


“INVENTORS OF NONE-AGENTS FOR THE BEST” 


Secures to its customers the best known machinery, as the Firm is entirely impartial in its adoption of any particular style of machines, 


THE “POWER JUMPER” 


Brydon Davidson, and Warrington’s Is recommended to the public on account of its qualities, which are the following. It is— 
Patent. | CHEAPER, | 
References, particulars, SIMPLER, 





itm’ eli 


Secondhand 
Estimates, &¢ | LIGHTER, BURLEIGH DRILLS 
Sent on application. SHORT ER, FOR SALE. 

| THAN ANY OTHER. 


COMPARISON INVITED. 


CHARLES B ALL AND c0., Mining Machinery Makers, 21, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


OSWALI BROOKE AND GO, THE ROBEY MINING ENGINE 


DALE STRE 
PICCADILLY, 


eancunerss. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS a. hil | lyf ELEVATIO. 
OF — < 


GOVERNMENT 
FIREPROOF 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


AIR TUBING. 
WORKS: COLLYHURST. 


McNIEL, MULLER, AND CO, 


39, MARKET STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
(<S. B. HEMATITE,” ) 
avpe pop |S. B. YORKSHIRE,” | 
BOLE AGENTS FOR; ©,B. YORASHIR 
«CLAY CROss,” J 

AGENTS FOR JACKSON, GILL, AND CO., IMPERIAL 
IRONWORKS, NEAR MIDDLESBOROUGH; 
DARLINGTON WAGON COMPANY, DARLINGTON. 
BCOTCH, H-EMATITE, STAFFORDSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, FOREST OF } 
DEAN, COLD BLAST AND REFINED PIG IRON, PUDDLED BARS AND 
BAR IRON, STEEL, SPELTER, TIN, COPPER, LEAD, SHEETS, ORES, 

BOLTS, NUTS, SPIKUS, MANUFACTURED IRON, &c., &c. 
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PIG IRON 
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oe 20 To 200 EFFE SCTIVE HORSE- POWER. 


THE FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES, APPLY TO— 


RAILWAY SPRING COMPANY, ROBEY AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 


MILLSANDS, SHEFFIELD, 


Having purchased from the Trustee of the late Firm of W. Charles | PERSEVERANCE IRONWORKS, LINCOLN. 


and Co. the extensive works, with the v aluable and improved ma- 
aluable ¢ ved mi SO OF PATENT PC 
ehinery, are prepared to execute orders for every de scription of ALSO FI T IRTABLE 


saan “HAULING & WINDING ENGIN! 


WITH 


PATENT DRUM WINDLASSES, 
FOR MINING PURPOSES. 
This Engine is specially commended to Mining Engineers and others, as by its adoption— 
Haulage along inclined drifts is easily and cheaply effected ; 
The expense of sinking new shafts 1s greatly reduced, neither foundations nor engine-house being required 
; F It is available not only for winding, but tor pumping, sawing, &c.—a great desideratum at a large colliery ; 
bh ory method of = — on, te ." the or is m my solid, perfectly close in | It can be ve Ty quic k] y remove “1 (being se »] f- -prope lling gz), and ftixed in any desired position. on 
ure ~able to water: 8 ieretore, all the qt ifications ess . :) . 
tial for saline ) buckets, and is tl “ oO st d aveb le pene rial of which they an be neds. Prices and full partic ulars on ¢ rs pl ication as above, and also references to view the en; gine in successful work near De rby, Carnarv 
It may be had of all dealers in leather, and of — Haverf« rdwe st, Darlington, Durham, Penzance, and ‘othe sr places, 
I. AND T. HEPBURN AND SONS, THE SE ENGINES WORK WITH MARVELLOUS ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
TANNERS AND CURRIERS, LEATHER MILLBAND AND HOSE PIPE s - 
MANUFACTURERS, 
| 
| 


LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. | ) 
Prize Medals, 1851, 1855, 1862, for | 
mike BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY PURPOSES. « 





——- 


MER GREAT ADRES MaDECM von wane. "AS SUPPLIED TO ILM. DOCKYARDS AND FLEET. 
_ E ‘S . “ aed vy), and G T ELEGRAM| THIS OIL is suitable to every kind of Machinery. Asa lubricant it is equal to the 


BSOUTH WALES G AZETTE Lard Oil, while it possesses the great advantage of being entirely free from any princip 
(WEEKLY), established 1s 
: : v)s —? : corrode the metal bearings, 
Tho largest and most widely cireulated papers in Monmouthshire and South Wales. | For particular kinds of J Machinery, the Oil may be specially prepared of a consistency and character 
aia ; p ; adapted to the nature of the work to be done, +1, 1869, 
The “ Evening Telegram ” is published daily, the first edition at Three P.m., the | “Chemical Laboratory, 7, Printing House-square, Blackfriars, April, 
ee ne fe eee ee fp maps eth male of “JT herewith certify that the Rangoon Engine Oil, manufactured by Messrs. —_ ~~. 
kly 4 v ements ordered for not less the iner 
eonsecutive insertions wi be inserted at an uniform charge in both papers. ‘ free from any material which can produce corrosion of the metal work of mac 
P. 0.0. and cheques payable to Henry Russell Evans, 14, Commercial street, ‘ . ca!culated to protect metallic surfaces from oxidation, 
Newport, Monmonthshire. wis 2 “The lubricating power of this oil is equal to Sperm or Lard Oil. TES, F.0.8., &s 
, . a al ’ . “ Wey 
HE NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE, 7 hes oe 
(Esrapiisnep 1764.) very parcel of the Oil sent from the work bears the Trade Mark of the 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE AND NORTHERN COUNTIES ADVERTISER ; LONDON : CASTLE BAYNARD, UPPER THAMES STREET. 


Offices, Westgate-road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 50, Howard-street, North 


Shields; 195, High-street, Sunderland. WORKS: MILLWALL, POPLAR ; and ERITH, KENT 


best Sperm of 
le which wil 
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THOMAS BROWN, 


yfNTEE AND SOLE PROPRIETOR. 


THE “BURLEIGH” 
AIR COMPRESSOR, 


THOMAS BROWN, 
PATENTEE & SOLE PROPRIETOR. 


This celebrated ROCK DRILL, which by 
reason of its inherent merits has super- | 
seded all other Rock Drills, is now in ex- | 
tensive use in America, England, Scotland, 
and the Continent, and is indispensable in 
the economic working of all Railway Cut- 
tings, Shafts, Quarries, and Mines. 

| 


” K 
«g(RLEIGH” ROC 
0 DRILL. 








Its prominent features are :— 
I.—ITS SIMPLICITY. 

Any labourer can work it, and it does not | 
get out of order. It may be worked either | 
by air or steam power, at will, without any 
alteration of the mechanism. | 

IIl.—ITS DURABILATY. 

No part of the mechanism is exposed ; it | 
> jsall enclosed within the cylinder—so there | 

is no risk of its being broken. 

I1I.—1ITS CAPABILITY. 
In hard rock, like granite, gneiss, iron- | 


The peculiar advantages which enhance 
the value of this Machine in the estimation 
of those who have it in practical use are— 


1.— The pump pistons are driven bya steam- 
engine, the connection rods being attached 
to one crank shaft, the angles being so set 
that when the greatest power is developed 
in the steam cylinder the point of the great- 
est compression is being reached alternately 
in the air cylinders. 





| 
} 
| 
| 


chine and Stand for 
avg and SINKING. 


i 
uanatne 
me, quartz, the Tunnel Drill will progress at the incredible rate | 
wre jes to 12 inches per minute. These machines can bore holes | 
oe ach up to 5 inches in diameter, and, on an average, will go | 
a 1 120 feet of rock per day—making 40 holes each from 2 to | 
tt Phe drill can be used at any angle, and in any direc- | 


2.—The heat generated by compression of 
the air is reduced to ntl. 





_ 5,—It is strong and durable compared with 
its effective power. 


For driving the “ Bur- 
leigh ” Drill, or other 
Machinery. 


cigt (OD 


aor will drill and clear itself to any depth up to 20 feet. 

1V.—ITS ECONOMY. 
jared with hand labour the saving in actual drilling is | 
jerable, from the fact of the “out put” being increased | 


e 
en 


fs comy For further particulars, and all information relating thereto, 


eT The saving in the general expenses, and in the interest of | please address— 

rita, Will be in a like ratio. 

- DRILL POINTS. T. BROWN & CO., 
saing in steel alone is incredible, ONE DRILL POINT WILL ENGINEERS 

ceycGil, TWENTY FEET OF ABERDEEN GRANITE NGINEERS, 


WimiilT SHARPENING. This fact will be duly appreciated by 96. NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C:: 
practical mEN. “ | 
WILSON, McLAY, & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 


for testimonials, estimates, and other information, apply to— 


T. BROWN & CO., Engineers, 96, |. nm OT ' TPT ‘p mo - 
Newgate-street, London, E.C. |. PALBC a ( OURT, GRAC ECHU .CH 
WILSON, McLAY, & CO.,Sole Agents, | STREET, LONDON, EC.; 

, Talbot-court, Gracechurch-|.7 gp yINCENT STREET, GLASGOW 
street, London, E.C.; and 87, St. ; 
Vincent-street, Glasgow. CRAVEN BROTHERS, 

THE MAKERS, 


(RAVEN BROTHERS, Engineers; nol 
‘the Makers), Vauxhall Ironworks, | VAUXHALL TRON WORKS, OSBORNE 
(sborne-street, Manchester. STREET, MANCHESTER. 


CHARLES CHURCHILL AND OCO., 





“E “BURLEIGH” ROCK-DRILLING MACHINERY. 





IMPROVED 


PATENT STONE BREAKING, 
QUARTZ CRUSHING, 
AND GRINDING MACHINERY. 








Messrs. T. BROWN and Co., ENGINEERS, have much pleasure in 
calling attention to their IMPROVED MACHINERY for STONE 
BREAKING and QUARTZ CRUSHING, for crushing grinding, or 
ae — Flint, prone Ores, Chemicals, and other sub- 
stances ; for washing and separating 8 re f 
custies ma na. Metals from Ores, and for 

The principle of this invention is applied to machines of various 
construction, which contain within the range of their capability the 
power of reducing all hard materials to cubes of from 24 inches to 
impalpable powder. The mechanical construction of each descrip- 
tion of machine is specially adapted for its own peculiar work aaa 
experience has shown that each is eminently suited for the work for 
which it is designed. 

_ They can be driven by water, steam, or horse power; they are 
light and portable, and their crushing and grinding surfaces are so 
constructed that when worn they can easily be replaced, : 

If intending purchasers would send a sample of the materials re- 
quired to be crushed or broken it could be operated upon in their 
presence, and thus they would be guided in the selection of the 
machine best suited for their requirements. 





For prices, and all information relating thereto, please address— 


T. BROWN & CO., 


ENGINEERS, 


96, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Or their representatives,— 
WILSON, McLAY, & CO., 
2, TALBOT COURT, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. EC.; 


AND 


87. ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, 





IMPORTERS AND FACTORS OF AMERICAN MACHINERY AND TOOLS, 


28, WILSON STREET. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Morse’s Twist Drill, and Machine Company’s celebrated Twist 
Drills and Chucks; American Scroll Chucks; Stephens’ Patent 
Vices; Parker's Patent Parallel and Swivel Vices Gould Manu- 
facturing Company’s Well and Cistern Pumps; Washita, Arkansas, 
and Iindostan Oil Stones; and all other descriptions of American 
Tools and Machinery, &c., &ce. 








C. C. and Co. are prepared to give quotations and execute in- 
dents for American Goods of all descriptions, to be shipped to any 
port. —_—— 


CATALOGUES AND PRICES CURRENT ON APPLICATION, 





FINSBURY, LONDON, EC. 





Wan. 








SOLE AGENT FOR 





GILLOTT AND COPLEY’S PATENT ROTARY COAL-CUTTING MACHINE, 


LAUTH’S PATENT THREE HIGH ROLLS FOR SHEETS AND PLATES. 


I. G. BASS, THE MACHINERY REGIST ER OFFICE, BOW STREET, SHEFFIELD, 


WIIO WILL FORWARD PROSPECTUSES. 


JOHN BOURNE AND CO., 


EN ier ‘ 
GINEE RS, SHIPBUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
66, MARK LANE, LONDON, 
COMPOUND WINDING ENGINES, 
Com ‘pensive, easily handled, and very ‘economical in fuel. 
OUND ENGINES FOR ROLLING MILLS, | 
4 ap de fly-wheel, and wholly exempt from break downs. | 
hes, Blowing Engines, Ste Boilers draulic whiner 70 
achines, hasten Sadie tomes eekon ot pene ‘ 


| required in Collieries and Ironworks. 


PATENT CENTRAL-LIFT STAMPS, 


ORvsia the MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION for 
SHING ORES AT A SMALL 
For all new mines they are invaluable. 


at WORK every day at 12, JAMES BT ‘REET 
ROAD, y » JA STREET, OLD STREET, 


W. S 


(Late of the Firm of HO 


'# 


? ; AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF WEIG 
Wale — aia 
GLOBE FOUNDRY. PENI 


COUNTER WEIGHING MACHINES, 

PLATFORM ¥ 

Cart, WAGON, AND RatLway Treck WEIGHBRIDGES, with 
or without the * Jmprored Relteviny Apparatus.” 

SELF-CONTAINED WEIGIBRIDGES, requiring no masonry OF 
brickwork. 

SeLr-INDICATING and other Weighing Machines for Colliery 
Purposes. ; 


Y , . : ry? e le bi a) 
Globe Foundry ts One Minutes Walk from the Pendleton ’ Bus 


Ny be SERN 
©, new onry 





COST. | 
| 


ENGINES, SQUEEZERS, &c., SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR DANKS’ PUDDLING FURNACES. 


TEAD, 


DGSON and STEAD), 


MANUFACTURER OF WEIGHING MACHINES, WEICHBRIDCES, 


HING PLANT FOR ALL NATIONS. 


OFFICES AND WORKS:— 


YLETON, MANCHESTER. 


SHOW ROOMS:~—1l, NEW BAILEY STREET, opposite the Railway Station, SALFORD. 


actors, Storekeepers, 


Tur “CALCULATOR,” specially for Contr: 
ry count or the count 


Bolt-makers, &c., indicating the we tight | 

by wetyht. (No loose weiglits required.) 
STEEL YARDS, Xe. 
WEIGHING PLANT, of any pow 

of all nations. = 
orn TO RAILWAY AND OTHER CoMPANIES, FOR 
MACHINERY, 


er or dimensions, to the standard 


CONTRACT ’ 0" 
MAINTAINING WEIGHING 


Office, and Four Minutes’ from Pendleton Railway Station. 
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BY ROYAL TS epee: RSE Oe LETTERS PATENT. 


H. R. MARSDEN, Sa ese> BLAKE MACH 


ORE CRUSHERS, WITH THE NEW PATENT CUBING JAW. 
Has received 30 First-class Gold and Silver Medals. 
750 NOW IN USE. 
ALSO, REFEREN 


NEW Patent EMERY CRUSHERS, A \. \ ALL P 
CEMENT CRUSHERS, | 2 t Lag eh OF THE W 
MACHINES for making GRAVEL e : 


AND 


ROAD METAL. 
| a A i % OPERATY 
COPROLITE CRUSHERS, \ WA | j AT Ty 


Small Handpower Machines for Crushing Samples, &¢e, LOND 
4VNDQ 


SECURES FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDALS | HAN in SP EXMIBIT 
WHEREVER EXHIBITED. | Hh a MMA 
ARE IN USE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. IMMENSE ATA VMI a 
SAVING OF LABOUR. | WANT aoa it y/ IN Mon 
Users write—“It is a fascination.” “A wonder.” “Your Ore | ie { i < DEPART 
Crusher is all that we could desire.” WUE . ae | i i of ae 











Stand 484 





For illustrated catalogues, circulars, aud testimonials, apply to— 


H. R. MARSDEN, Soho Foundry, 
LEEDS, 


ONLY MAKER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Class 14, Rog 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Nt 
we 


-°) WEIGHING MACHINER 


+088. c 


A 


|| HODGSON & STEAD, MANUFACTURER 
| ___ Egerton Works & Hope Foundry, Salford, Manchester. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ies Fes ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


_ STANLEY’S PATENT FURNACI 











JOHN CAMERON, 


MAKER OF 


MACHINES, PATENTEE OF THE DOUBLE CAM LEVER 
PUNCHING MACHINE, BAR SHEARS, AND RAIL 


jaaaes ae PUDDLING AND ALL KINDS OF HEATING FURNACE 


nea e TLE NanoMeTERY ee” | JOHN MARTIN STANLEY, PATENTEE & SOLE LICENS 
SHEFFIELD. 


The advantages of these furnaces are, in t! 1e first place, they effect a saving of from 25 to 50 per cent. in fuel. 

2ndly, The use and expense of grate-bars dispensed with, as these furnaces have closed fire-places, forme d in brickwork, 
3rdly, They make from 80 to 90 per cent. ine ashes than open fire-grate furnaces. 

4thly, They have a purer flame, the combustion is more complete, and contains less free or unmixed air or gases. 

aay The workmen have much less labour in working these soap sere 

6thly, They heat quicker, and are more under the control of th > furna ce-men, 

Tthly, They are not affected by the position of the wind or draug hts 

8thly, The mills and workshops are cooler and more comfortable thai in where the open fire-grate furnaces are used. 


For prices, and other information, apply to J. M. STANLEY, 27, Change-alley, Sheffield, 


TANK LOCOMOTIVES THE DIAMOND DRILL. 
vx Becher Eso co. PROSPECTING OR TRIAL BORING FOR MINERALS 


LOUGHBOROUGH. allthis 


AND EDWIN WRIGHT, | The DIAMOND ROCK BORING COMPANY (LIMITED) is PREPARED to UNDERTAKE CONTRACTS at FIXED 3 
PATENTEES. | for PROSPECTING or BORING for MINERALS of all kinds. Great speed is attained; work that formerly took years ist 
(ESTABLISHED 1770.) in the same number of months, and sample cores are brought up, showing the nature of the strata passed through, and enabling 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION baal minerals obtained to be analysed. 
ces | The company has a number of MACHINES in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION in different parts of ENGLAND, and the t 


lenin 3 WE rnd Ipod FF tate nl b.. ine giana with particulars, will be supplied upon application to 


PATENT FLAT AND ROUND HEMP ROPES, | THE SECRETARY, DIAMOND ROCK BORING COMPANY, LIMI 
SHIPS’ RIGGING, SIGNAL AND FENCING STRAND, LIG HTNING CON 2. W ES T M [ N 8 T E R C i A M B E Ri S. L 0 N DON, S. W 


DUCTORS, STEAM PLOUGH ROPES (made from Wer ister and Horsfall’s | 
patent steel wire), HEMP, FLAX, ENGINE YARN, COTTON WASTE — = — 


TARPAU LING, OIL SHEETS, BRATTICE CLOTHS, &c. 


UNIVERSE WORKS, MILLWALL, POPLAR, LONDON. 
UNIVERSE WORKS, GARRISON STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


CITY OFFICE, No. 5, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E. MADE BY — MACHINERY, 


THOMAS TURTON A N D § o N s, Suitable for Engineers, Millwrights, Coach and Wagon Builders, Colliery, and other Purposes. 
MANUFACTURERS OP AN EXTENSINE ASSORTMENT OF OVER 200 TONS ALWAYS IN STOCK, 
CAST STEEL for PUNCHES, TAPS, = DIES | From which orders can be promptly executed. Every description of Bolts and Nuts made to order. 


TURNING TOOLS, CHISELS, 
aaarnS "BAR IRON. BAR I 


NECTING RODS, STRAIGHT and CRANK 
AXLES, SHAFTS and OVER 1000 TONS OF BARS, PLATES, SHEETS, ANGLES, HOOPS, SQUARES, ROUNDS, AND FLATS. 
FORGINGS of EVERY DESCR=PCION. All of First-class Quality. 


DOUBLESHEARSTEEL | FILEs MARKED 
BLISTER STEEL, T. TURTON RAILWAY, COLLIERY, AND TRAM RAILS, TO ANY SECT 
SOE MAN Pani ipa 700" MARKED A large Stock of Anvils, Vices, Tue Irons, Smiths’ Bellows, Files, Rasps, Picks, Spades and Shovels, Sledge and Hand Hai 


GERMAN STEEL, WM. GREAVES & 8ON L 
Locomotive Engine, Railway Carriage aad Wagon Best Swedish Horse Nails, Back Bands, Plough Traces, Best Spring, Cast, Double Shear, and Blister Stee 


SHEAF WORKS AND SPRING WORKS, SIRF FTELD. J OHN STANSFELD (late Stansfeld and Sons), Iron sea 
Loxnox Warenouse, 35, QUEEN STREET, CANNON STREET, CITY, E.C. and Nut Manufacturers, 


Where the largest stock of steel, files, tools, &c., may be selected from. ALFRED STREET BOAR LANE, Lb 





STEAM PUMPS, PORTABLE ENGINES, PLATE BENDING ROLLERS | FOR SMELTING ORE OR RE-MELTING IRON OR OTHER METAL 
BAR AND ANGLE IRON SHEARS, PUNCHING AND SHEARING y 

| 

| 
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